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Theology Is Dead 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


This article from one of the strong defenders of theism comes 
of his own initiative, and its meaning is significant 


Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Petrie writes 
here of a sharp reaction in his own 
mind, and it ought to be said his 
article was in our hands before Mr. 
Marzolf made his notable contribu- 
tions of September 19 and 26. 


HEOLOGY is dead. Of that we may as 

well be certain at once; because the- 
ology depends for its materials upon reve- 
lation. Perhaps some of us Liberals have 
not been ready to recognize the connection 
between revelation and theology. We have 
been busy disproving an ancient theology, 
disproving that what purported to be direct 
revelation from God was really such. It 
has been a long process—this of disproving 
revelation. It got its start with Luther, 
who knocked the props from beneath reve- 
lation by denying the infallibility of the 
Church. What Luther stopped at—the 
Bible as a self-sufficient book—proved to 
be no lasting home. Two centuries of 
Protestant orthodoxy and Tridentine Catho- 
licism brought forth the Liberal Protestant 
movement of the nineteenth century. It 
still clung to the idea of a revelation, a 
moral or a_ spiritual revelation, true 
enough, but still there was something in 
Christianity that had been handed down 
from above. 
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That this is no longer the case is evident 
enough to anyone familiar with modern 
Liberal religious thought. Nowhere is it 
more evident than in the writings of Henry 
Nelson Wieman. Revelation in his books 
is not even mentioned. He begins his reli- 
gious search with human experience, not 
with knowledge given from without. And 
nowhere else is it more thoroughly proved 
that theology without revelation is impos- 
sible. For while Dr. Wieman sets out to 
tell us about the God of human experience, 
he fails to tell us anything. That there is 
a process without which man could not 
exist, without which he could not form his 
ideals, is obvious. And this is all we can 
know about God. Just how can one make 
a theology, a science about God, out-of the 
sense experiences of men? 

I have heard Walter Lippmann’s “Pre- 
face to Morals”, and Joseph Wood Krutch’s 
“The Modern Temper’ scoffed at by Lib- 
erals. They would better have a care lest 
this be their day of judgment. One should 
not scoff at the unpleasantly true. Mr. 
Lippmann’s observation that the God of 
Whitehead is of no use to the common man 
precisely because none but the most highly 
trained physicist and mathematician can 
guess what Whitehead is driving at, in his 
principle of concretion, is certainly a true 
one. Mr. Lippmann has evidently read 
very widely of Liberal theology; he is 
deeply interested in the problem; he is not 


a willing scoffer, an irreverent skeptic; he 
would like to believe, but cannot. That is 
why his evidence is so convincing. With 
the best will in the world, he cannot find 
enough content in what passes for theology 
among Liberals to give him a foothold. 

Our own Humanist movement is further 
evidence of theology’s death. Having de- 
spaired of learning anything about God, 
these men have turned their attention to 
making religion out of the aspirations of 
mankind. They do not laugh at theology, 
as such; they merely do not see how there 
can be any theology when there is no ma- 
terial out of which to make one. The First 
Cause of metaphysics is a logical contrap- 
tion; the élan vital is a blind life force; 
and the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ can be arrived at only by revelation, 
and that is gone. 

The Social Gospel preachers, the Way of 
Life protagonists, are added witnesses. 
Having seen that the logical conclusion to 
the thesis that Christianity is a revealed 
system of knowledge about the universe, 
and about man’s destiny, is Rome or some- 
thing like Rome, they have abandoned the- 
ology for a practical ethic. ‘Jesus’ Way 
of Life’ is the Christian message. Just 
why we should care to follow Jesus does 
not appear. Just what will happen to us 
if we do not is also left to the imagina- 
tion, but with the general implication that 
nothing will happen. 

This need not mean that the churches 
will disappear. The persistence of Theos- 
ophy, Christian Science, Spiritualism, 
Hindu cults, Houses of David, and the like, 
bear witness to the craving of the human 
soul for religion with concrete contents. 
But for the emancipate modern mind this 
is only a misfortune. There is no solution 
to the riddle of existence, and the sooner 
we admit it the better. If we are asked 
the question Why? our answer should be 
that the question is itself an absurdity. 
Modern science teaches us to take life as 
it is. It teaches us what, not why. Modern 
science is nothing but man trying to study 
his environment without revelation—it is 
the only method we have left. 

This may seem a bit hard on us older 
ones who were reared in the atmosphere of 
the old religion. We were taught to look 
for a why. That is our misfortune. Un- 
doubtedly we shall go on, we older ones, 
shifting from one basis to another, to try 
to validate the experiences we were given 
by our religious leaders. But the genera- 
tion that is now coming forth will not have 
had that training. They have no false reli- 
gious background, no false mystical experi- 
ences to validate. Their thoughts are not 
our thoughts. They are proving that life 
ean be very much worth while without 
God or church. 

We older ones are inclined to disbelieve 
that this is possible, but that is because we 
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were brought up otherwise. 
clined to think that the younger folk are 
on their way to perdition, but that is be- 
cause older generations always think that 
of younger ones. 

What ought to be done about it? Noth- 
ing. The young ones will continue to leave 
us to our outworn prayers and beliefs until 
there will not be enough of us left to keep 
our churches going. Then the church will 
have died a natural death. There is no 
reason for trying to hasten it or retard it. 
Things just happen, anyhow, and we show 
our adult view of life -by not trying to 
stem the tides of time. We must accept 
the inevitable. The dream of Augustine 
was a mighty one; it was beautiful. Chris- 
tianity has been a great illusion. The 
revelation of the divine drama was awe- 
inspiring. But if they are gone, they 
are gone. 
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Of course Rome may still be doing busi- 
ness at the old stand after our demise. 
But Rome—well, Rome is Rome. No in- 
telligent man would bother with Rome. 
Anyhow, Rome is only two thousand years 
old, a very short period in the history of 
human thought. Her death may be post- 
poned, but it cannot be averted. She lives 
because she still professes to have a reve- 
lation. Some day the world will discover 
that her revelation is man-made. Of 
course we shall know nothing of that, for 
we shall all have long since returned to the 
electrons of which we are composed. 


Melbourne, Australia, Paper 
Avoids “Controversial” Sermon 


Unitarian sermons had their share of 
publicity in the Monday morning “Pulpit 
Column” of The Argus of Melbourne, 
Australia, until a résumé of a sermon on 
the Trinity by Rev. William Bottomley 
of the Unitarian Church, requested in ad- 
vance of Trinity Sunday, failed to appear. 
Pressed for an explanation, the paper said 
that it was “undesirable” to publish the 
sermon; then, that it was too “contro- 
versial”; and finally, on receipt of a con- 
demnatory resolution from the Unitarian 
Men’s Society, explained that the sermon 
resolved itself into an attack on Trini- 
tarianism, and, since The Argus would 
not allow a sermon to appear that attacked 
Unitarianism, it could not publish this 
one. The Men’s Society thus comments 
in a leaflet issued on the occasion: 

“Thus it will be seen how the dice are 
loaded against a sermon which is too 
plain to be misunderstood. The minister 
of this church may have his share of pub- 
licity in The Argus Pulpit Column just 
so long as his sermons are innocuous in 
character. But immediately the issue is 
raised between forms of thought which 
we believe to be wrong and those which 
we believe to be right, the matter becomes 
too ‘controversial’ for publication.” This 
was followed by the full text of the 
résumé sent to The Argus. 
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Laymen of Eastern Chapters in Lenox League Convention, inspired by a 
prophetic power and purpose, define the principle and the application 
of liberal religion in the service of the present world 


HERE was prophecy from beginning 

to end of the Eastern Chapter Con- 
yention of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
held at Lenox, Mass., September 20-22. 
The prophecy was informed and inspired. 
It spoke of the things the liberal church 
must do to live. A dozen scheduled ad- 
dresses declared: 

First—The church must come out, with 
no reservations, for the empirical method 
in religion; it must find its sole authority 
in the “testable” facts of human experience. 

Second—lt must face squarely, and help 
to solve, the great social and economic 
problems of the age; it must serve human 
life, both individually and collectively. 

The program, as planned by President 
Perey W. Gardner and Administrative 
Vice-President Arthur Bartlett, bore the 
caption, “The Future of the Church in 
America”. They meant the to-morrow of 
the liberal church, for that alone engaged 
speaker and audience. 


What Binds Him 


There was one rightful exception: At 
the outset _Dr. Henry Wilder Foote told 
of the early Colonial church, from which 
by orderly evolution arose the liberal 
movement. He showed how, with all 
their theology, the Puritans and Pilgrims 
were the liberals of their time. In them 
there was a temper and a way of think- 
ing and living that persisted in the liberal 
leaders of later days. It was modified 
only by new knowledge. Cut off from 
this knowledge, Emerson, for example, 
Nathanial Langdon Frothingham, or any 
leader of our time, would have altogether 
fitted into the Boston of 200 years ago. 


Rey. Ernest Caldecott confined himself — 


to the changes that had taken place—and 


‘should take place—within the liberal fel- 


lowship. He recalled how easily Unita- 
rians had adjusted their thinking to the 
concept of evolution and pointed out that 
there was a signal opportunity for them 
to do the same thing with new knowledge 
to-day. 

Tt is new knowledge that forms the 
basis for the changing authority in the 
liberal’s religion. Since this knowledge is 
tentative, the basis of religious authority 
is tentative. Whatever seems to be truth 


to the scientist to-day is that which is 


authority for him now. “Practically 
nowhere outside religious liberalism”, said 


Mr. Caldecott, “has that been true in the 


IVAL McPEAK 


field of religion’. The thing that remains 
for the liberal is his conception of 
authority—the authority of evidence; by 
that he is bound. 

President Gardner declared in the next 
session that “unless the church turns 
from the authoritative to the empirical 
method, its position of leadership is lost 
for all time’. Dean Lee S. McCollester 
of the Tufts College School of Religion, 
speaking of his approach to his students, 
said: “We want to give you, we say to 
them, everything that can afford you an 
outlook on religious history and the reli- 
gious life, and then let you draw your 
own conclusions; for if you have not 
learned to think things through for your- 
self, you are not going to be any kind 
of leaders for the communities into which 
you are going.” Tufts wants its theo- 
logical graduates to say of their belief: 
“We have developed this out of our own 
experience and our own living”. 

Another statement of this fundamental 
proposition came with Dr. Horace West- 
wood’s address on “What Will the Liberal 
Church Be?’ He declared that if lib- 
eral churches are distinguished only for 
broader views of theology, they are simply 
fostering another sect “to take care of 
what is being adequately taken care of 
by existing org ganizations”. The liberal 
church of to-morrow will not be identified 
with any particular body of truth, how- 
ever sound. “Such beliefs as there are 
will be inferences, the fruit of the scien- 
tific method”, Dr. Westwood continued. 
“They will be working hypotheses, used 
as we use hypotheses in every other 
department of human life.” 


Remove Rotten Timbers 


When William Roger Greeley was ac- 
counting for the indifference of youth to 
the church, he said: . 

“The church is not yet purged. Even 
our fellowship is laggard in clearing away 
the débris of past superstitions. How, 
then, can we expect youth to espouse the 
church when he still sees rotten timbers 
in its framework? He knows that it is 
not good policy to build upon erumbling 
foundations, and until the old wreckage 
is thoroughly removed, the great recon- 
struction cannot safely begin.” 

In summarizing the addresses Sunday 
morning, Prof. John F. Shepard of the 
University of Michigan, said: “The source 


of authority is testable human experience 
here and now”. 

As to the second prerequisite for the 
salvation of liberal religion, Mr. Caldecott 
criticized the cultured aloofness of many 
Unitarians who do not realize that we 
have gone through a social and industrial 
revolution. Nevertheless, many of these 
social facts affect the lives of everyone 
more than does any church. The church, 
contended Mr. Caldecott, should stand for 
high ethical principles. Our industrial 
progress must be accompanied by a higher 
ethical idealism. And the ethical idealism 
of the church should be such that when 
a churchman goes into business that 
ethical idealism will function there. It is 
not the business of the liberal church to 
grapple with specific economic questions, 
but to declare itself fearlessly on the 
ethical issues involved in these questions. 
It should bring the same ethical idealism 
to bear on the business of war and peace. 


More Reasonable to Youth 


“The religious leadership of the future 
in this country”, affirmed President 
Gardner “is going to rest in that organiza- 
tion which realizes that there’ is a dis- 
tinct task, in analyzing our modern life 
to get at the genuine underlying spiritual 
problems which social changes have cre- 
ated, and in constructing a solution to 
those problems comprehensible to all who 
are yearning for a solution which will 
help them chart their spiritual lives”. It 
is futile for the church to teach men to 
lead the good life, when neither teacher 
nor taught in this complex life of to-day, 
know what is the good life. The church 
must attack these problems to discover 
what the good life is. Of course, the 
resulting scheme of life will constantly 
have to be reconstructed, but it will help 
the generations to increasing spiritual 
growth. No more dramatie adventure 
could be undertaken by the members of 
the Laymen’s League. 

Professor Clarence R. Skinner of the 
Tufts School of Religion, leader of the 
Community Church of Boston, was opti- 
mistic with respect to this function of the 
church. In describing “The Church of 
To-day” he first noted the church’s con- 
fusion as to its message and function, its 
lack of control over secular life, and its 
conservatism; but, discerning signs of 
hope, he said that the church is becoming 
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WILBUR K. THOMAS 


Director of the Quaker Quest Foundation, who 
addressed the League’s Eastern Convention on 


“World Peace and the Future” 


WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 


Honorary vice-president of the League and 
trustee of Tuk REGISTER who spoke on 
“The Hope of the Future: Our Youth” 


PROF, JEROME DAVIS 


Who holds the chair of practical philanthropy 
at Yale Divinity School and 


who discussed 
“The Church in the Social Order” 


THREE OF THE NOTABLE SPEAKERS AT THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE EASTERN CONVENTION IN LENOX, MASS. 


more humanly helpful. It has been forced 
to this by the competition of the theater, 
the automobile, the press and _ other 
agencies. Its message and ministrations 
are being directed to the fundamental 
needs of man. The churches also are 
overcoming their divisive denominational- 
ism in seeking to work together for bring- 
ing in the Kingdom of God; and they are 
more reasonable and pedagogically sound 
in their relations with youth. 

Dr. James Gordon Gilkey, pastor of the 
South Congregational Church in Spring- 
field, Mass., and professor of Biblical 
literature in Amherst College, confined 
himself to the social service which should 
be rendered by the church to its com- 
munity. To this end, the Protestant lib- 
eral churches should ultimately unite; 
more adequate religious instruction should 
be given youth; and more attention should 
be given to recruiting able men for the 


ministry, for new and larger - religious 
units are coming and they will need 
leaders. 

Dean McCollester pleaded for the 


mastery of the material and the technical 
in our civilization by the spiritual. He 
rejoiced in the present-day ‘‘common- 
wealth of intelligence and spiritual pur- 
pose”, and contended for the value of an 
“organization of ideas”. He visualized 
the human service of the chureh as the 
cure of souls. “Souls have diseases and 
troubles”, he said. Churches should be 
good physicians of the soul. That is the 


great province of religion at the present 
time. 

The human, social responsibility of the 
church as to war and peace was unforget- 
tably proclaimed by Wilbur K. Thomas, 
director of the Quaker Quest Foundation. 
Christians must first learn the real facts 
about war; then they must educate the 
people to a will to peace; then they must 
do things that make for peace; and 
finally they must develop “the technique 
of Christian combat’. “If we believe 
that love is the most powerful force in 
the world, why not put it into action?” 
asked Dr. Thomas. “Love will stop 
bullets nine times out of ten. The tenth 
time is an exception.” 


Illness of Acquisition 


Dr. Westwood said that the great de- 
parture of liberal religion from the phi- 
losophy of orthodoxy was that the former 
started out with the assumption that “re- 
ligion is the native endowment of all the 
human race”. Therefore, a liberal church 
rightly conceived “is a voluntary associa- 
tion of men and women who seek to apply 
intelligence to the social organization of 
man’s religious endowment in order to 
achieve certain goals in individual and 
social life’. Its supreme aim will be “the 
enrichment, enlargement and the fulfill- 
ment of human life’. To mention only 
one practical result of this conception of 
the liberal church of to-morrow, Dr. West- 
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wood said that the clinical and laboratory 
method will prevail in religious educa- 
tion. Church schools will be “ethical 
laboratories”, where “with the aid of 
psychology, a knowledge of emotional re- 
actions, an understanding of powerful in- 
stinctive social urges, many acute prob- 
lems in individual and social ethics will 
be worked out”. 

The rotten spots in the social order to 
which the church must address its work 
were trenchantly recounted by Prof. 
Jerome Davis of the Yale Divinity School. 
Among them were violations of the free- 
dom of speech, the “illness of acquisition”, 
which results in a tragically uneyen dis- 
tribution of wealth, and the power 
monopoly. With all the evils of organ- 
ized labor, which Professor Davis acknowl- 
edged, he declared that industrialists 
should co-operate with the unions in order 
to lead them to become a more construc- 
tive force. 

“Our church cannot be Christian unless 
our social order is Christian”, he declared. 
“Tt therefore comes down to a race be- 
tween whether the church will be economi- 
cally made over by our social order in 
the model of capitalism and business as 
it is, or whether we will remake capital- 
ism and business into the model of the 
ideals of Jesus. That is the challenge.” 

Clement M. Biddle, head of the Biddle 
Purchasing Company in New York City and 
banker of Mount Vernon, N.Y., who was 
to speak on “The Church in Business”, 
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was ill and unable to come. His paper 
pointed out that, although the rough 
business factors of the 80’s and 90’s were 
no longer countenanced, there were many 
unfair practices to-day that came just 
within the letter of the law—with the aid 
of adroit corporation lawyers. He pleaded, 
as speakers pleaded before him, for the 
rule of religious idealism in business. 
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Go to it, Parents 


Summing up what the speakers had 


said about the two fundamental condi- 


‘tions for the future of the liberal church, 
Professor Shepard said: 


“The function of the liberal church 
is to suggest a more satisfying plan 
of a whole life, and to inspire people 
to live it.” 


But men and women of the church can 
go only a little way toward this consum- 
The next big move will be up 
to the youth of to-day. Hence, Mr. 
Greeley’s address on “The Hope of the 
Future: Our Young People’. The leader- 


‘ship of this great project within the Uni- 


tarian fellowship, however, will be in the 
hands of about 1,000 young people, ac- 
cording to Mr. Greeley. There are about 


that many out of a total of 25,000 Unita- 
'yrian youth who are really alive to reli- 
_ gious problems. 


worry about youth”. 


But his general thesis was, ‘Don’t 
Their elders may 
be exercised over their changed standards 
as to thrift, hard work, resourcefulness, 
marriage, and reverence, but all this is 
largely due to the grown-ups’ lack of prac- 
tice of their own alleged ideals. The nub 
of his advice to parents was this: 


“A person’s habits of life are mostly, 


formed in infancy. Go to it, parents, 
nurse and nurture, train and discipline, 


and inspire your little child; but when he 


grows big, if he happens to be not An 


angel but a tar baby, don’t waste your 


Joy at the Sunday 


energy as Brer Rabbit did. Don’t ruin 
your own life in belated attempts to re- 
form him. Start again with another child, 
or a hobby, or a mission. Keep on cre- 
ating with plastic material.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter 
came with the sermon by Rey. Charles KR. 
service in Unity 


-Chureh, Pittsfield. He pictured the high 


mood in which this great twofold project 
must be carried on. He challenged the 
people of the church to a _ policy of 
“hazardous benevolence” in all the rela- 


tions of life; he commended to them “a 


love that risks something; a love that 
dares beyond the cautious admonitions of 
reason”. That is the way of life that 
foreyer distinguishes the Christian from 


the pagan. As it is now, “with the utmost 
complacency the churches repeat revolu- 


tionary phrases about brotherhood and 


justice and mercy and love that would 
turn the world upside down, if ever they 


were 


understood and. practiced’... . 


Does anyone run a risk when he joins a 


Christian church to-day? He did once; 
and this should be true again to-day, 


said Mr. Joy. Such dangerous living on 


part of preacher and people might 
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bring temporary but not permanent dis- 
aster. There is the risk of shipwreck, but 
also the risk of rotting in the sheltered 
harbor. Let the church choose the ad- 
venturous way. 

In harmony with the first of the two 
great conclusions, the convention passed 
without a dissenting vote, and the Council 
meeting approved, a _ resolution urging 
that hereafter the literature issued by 
the central Unitarian agencies be inclu- 
sive of the divergent viewpoints on reli- 
gion that “prevail among the ministers of 
our fellowship in good and regular stand- 
ing and among the laity of their churches”. 
A message of greeting had come from the 
General Alliance; and the convention sent 
congratulations to the Alliance on its 
forthcoming fiftieth anniversary and 
pledged readiness to co-operate in the 
raising of its Founders’ Fund. In re- 
sponse to a suggestion made by Frank B. 
Frederick, president of the ¥. P. R. U., 
the convention recommended that each 
chapter next year send, in addition to its 
official delegates, a young man of approxi- 
mately college age. It urged a larger rep- 
resentation from the chapters to the 
Church School Institutes of the Leagne. 
It thanked the Pittsfield Chapter of the 
League for its hospitality, which included 
a motor sightseeing trip directed by 
Walter Prichard Eaton and automobile 
transportation to the church service, also 
the minister at Pittsfield, Rev. George 
B. Spurr, and Mr. Joy. Another vote of 


.thanks went to the Hotel Aspinwall for 


its many courtesies. The convention ex- 
pressed its gratitude to Hon. Morton D. 
Hull, who had made the convention finan- 
cially possible. 

The group conferences on church and 
chapter problems brought out an unusual 
amount of discussion and profitable ex- 
change of experience, particularly those 
deyoted to chapter programs, increasing 
chapter membership and church and 
chapter publicity. 

Chapters of the League in the New 
Wngland and Middle Atlantic States were 
represented by 104 delegates, and mem- 
bers of delegates’ families and other 
friends brought the attendance up to 127. 

The need of adequate financing of the 
League’s work at large was set forth by 
Richard Billings of New York City, and 
President Gardner announced that about 
the middle of the year the League will ask 
for money. If financial co-operation is 
not forthcoming, the League cannot go on, 
he said; this experiment in religious ac- 
tivity will cease to function. The con- 
vention unanimously voted co-operation 
with the forthcoming appeal for funds. 

There was an exhibit of mission preach- 
ing advertising and the advertising used 
by the New York City churches. Wifty 
copies of ‘Thoughts on Religion and 
Morality” by the late James Eddy were 
presented to the delegates through the 
courtesy of Mrs. Eddy. 

Among the hymns sung at the meetings, 
were a “Laymen’s League Hymn” and a 
“Taymen’s League Marching Song”, both 
recently written by Dr. Westwood. 
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Ramsay MacDonald as 
Unitarian Preacher 
To the Hditor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I shall be much pleased, if you would 
kindly let me know thru the columns of 
your prized paper, if Premier Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, “The Iron Man of England” is a 
Unitarian. I ask this, since reading an 
article in Tur Register for August 16, 
1928, in which was stated that a Ramsay 
MacDonald was once a Unitarian preacher. 
Hence I wish to know if this is the same 
Ramsay MacDonald now Premier of Eng- 
land. I like your paper very much. I like 
its liberality, its fearlessness in always 
denouncing iniquity; its defending reli- 
gious liberty the most sacred heritage of 
every true Unitarian. I always read it all. 

May the Lord keep your good paper 
going is my sincere wish. 

A DEVOTED READER. 

[Mr. MacDonald, the Premier was a lay 
Unitarian preacher.—Ebprror. ] 


Mr. Marzolf’s Pronouncement 


To the Hditor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER !-— 

Mr. Marzolf’s article, September 19, “The 
Collapse of Protestantism”, was the most 
timely and utterly adequate pronounce- 
ment our Unitarian fellowship has heard 
for decades. It belongs, historically, in 
the same group as Channing’s Baltimore 
sermon at the ordination of Jared Sparks. 

You, sir, are to be commended for recog- 
nizing its significance, historically, and for 
spreading it on the pages of THr CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER. 

CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER. 


Minister, First Humanist Society 
of New York. 


We May Be Right 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have no desire at this time to take part 
in any controversy between Humanists and 
Theists, but I should like to say that the 
“either this or that’ attitude in religion 
seems too simple for some of us, and out 
of harmony with our Unitarian principie 
of ‘‘seeking the truth in freedom”. 

The spirit of goodwill and tolerance 
which has existed among us is not likely 
to be fostered by maintaining that there 
is no consistent alternative for any reli- 
gious liberal but to swallow the Roman 
Jatholie faith one hundred per cent. or to 
join the ranks of the Humanists. Many of 
us deny this, and point to LEddington’s 
“The Nature of the Physical World” and 
Streeter’s “Reality”, to mention only two 
scholarly modern works, as reminders that 
we are in fairly good company. In view, 
also, of the experience of many of us in 
feeling led to a new discovery of the Liy- 
ing God—that gives us the power to work 
for righteousness, love and fellowship— 
why not a little more humility on the part 
of some of our enthusiastic secular Hu- 
manists? And besides, we may be right! 

Leon Rosser LAND. 


Bronx Free Fellowship, 
New York City. 
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China: First Impressions 


PHIPING. 


NE WHO VISITS the Orient for the 
first time finds himself in a vast be- 
wilderment when he undertakes to sum up 
his impressions. It is so utterly alien to 
all his accustomed ways that its costumes 
and its customs, its languages and its psy- 
chology, its art and its life baffle him. He 
cannot even read the signs at the stations 
and upon the streets. So different are the 
characters and the numerals that price 
marks and time-tables and even maps are 
unintelligible. He does not know when he 
has reached the station where he should 
leave his train; nor whether the various 
signs mean exit or entrance, danger or 
Verboten or this-way-please, first class, 
second or third, gentlemen or ladies, hot 
or cold. No European or Occidental or 
Christian land can ever seem or be so 
entirely foreign to his past experience. 
Then he has been told that no Occidental 
can possibly fathom the intricacies and 
profundities of the Oriental mind—that the 
West can never hope to understand the 
Hast. Moreover, he finds only conflicting 
reports and opinions and prejudices among 
the Americans and Wnglish and other 
Westerners living in the East. The busi- 
ness men will tell him in terms of finality 
just what to think of present tendencies 
and how to interpret the character of the 
people. Then the missionaries and edu- 
cators will give him an entirely different 
estimate and interpretation. 


Peerless Peking 


The Orient hardly understands itself 
to-day, nor knows what lies before it, nor 
sees clearly just what course to pursue. 
A mighty conflict is on between the old 
and the new, a conflict of epic proportions, 
almost unequaled in history. These are 
Middle Ages, especially in China. The past 
is yielding before the impact of the 
present, and everything is transitional. 

But what deeply incised memories even 
a few weeks in the Flowery Kingdom 
leave in one’s mind! China differs from 
many lands in that one does not think of 
the landscape except incidentally,, but al- 
ways of the people and the works of man. 
The great plains and mighty rivers are 
monotonous. One does not go to China 
for scenery. 

Like beads-upon a rosary we like to re- 
eall the high spots of our Chinese days, 
the outstanding experiences. First of all, 
and in a class all by its incomparable seif, 
is peerless Peking. Like “St. Petersburg” 
and “Christiania”, that name must be laid 
regretfully away. ‘Peking’ means “North- 
ern Capital’, and now that the capital has 
been removed to Nanking, it has been of- 
ficially renamed Peiping”’, or “Northern 
Peace’. We were not prepared for the 
overwhelming impression that ancient city 
made upon us, the peculiar fascination it 


EDGAR SWAN WIERS 
I 


Old and New 


The author, whose wonderful story 
of contemporary Mexico was a feature 
of THE REGISTER last autumn, is now 
homeward bound after four months in 
the Orient. His manuscript comes on 
ahead of him, fresh with a keen inter- 
preter’s spirit, full of thé color of a 
seeing eye, and prophetic of a new 
republic over there where the Powers 
can no longer threaten and mulct, and 
even the home-grown “squeezer”’, high 
or low, will not last forever before the 
high determination of the intelligentsia, 
the merchants, the artisans, and even 
the peasants! 

Mr. Wiers is the noted minister of 
Unity OClwreh, Montclair, N.J. Mrs. 
Wiers accompanied him on the journey. 


exerts. In eighteen lands we have not ex- 
perienced its equal. All travelers with 
whom we talk acknowledge it with the 
same enthusiasm. As a whole, the city has 
vast areas that are commonplace; but is 
there any city in the world, even Rome or 
Florence or Athens, that has such a group 
of masterpieces as the Altar of Heaven, 
the Forbidden City, the Winter Palace and 
the Summer Palace, the Lamai Temple and 
the Temple of Confucius and, not far 
away, the Great Wall and the Ming 
Tombs? And the shops of Peking—no 
Peiping—leave every feminine heart en- 
tranced and ecstatic. The pity is that the 
incomparable treasures of Peiping are 
being so neglected that they are in a state 
of rapid decay. 

The trip from Peiping to the Great Wall 
and the Ming Tombs, formerly requiring 
two days, can now be made in one. We 
had the great and unforeseen adventure of 
our summer in taking this. Accompanied 
by our guide from Cook’s, Peter Liu, a 
corpulent but excellent Chinese with per- 
fect English, we had visited the Great 
Wall by auto and train to Nankow Pass 
and thenee by sedan chair up to the wall. 
It is more than passing strange that the 
most picturesque stretch of this great bar- 
rier against the Northern hordes, in all its 
fourteen hundred miles, happens to be at 
its most accessible point. As one sees it 
serpentining its sinuous way over the 
heights and into the valleys, one realizes 
that he is looking upon one of the greatest 
works of man—one that for sheer mass 
dwarfs the pyramids—one that could have 
been wrought only in days when humble 
human life and labor were well-nigh value- 
less. One thrills as he stands upon the 
top of this ancient barrier and looks out 
upon the plains of Mongolia and sees the 
carayans wending their way through its 
gates. From the Great Wall we had driven 
by auto to the Ming Tombs. Here is 
China’s Valley of the Kings, with great 
templed ‘halls and a matchless avenue of 


sculptured figures and many still unrifled 
tombs; and the impressiveness of it all is 
very great! As we started to return to the 
city, the sky took on an ominous saffron 
hue and there came sweeping down from 
the Western Hills one of the dust storms 
which feature this region. For an hour we 
kept ahead of it, not averse to witnessing 
one of these storms. When it overtook us 
and the entire field of vision was obliter- 
ated by the swirling clouds of choking 
dust, and the sand rained on us and the 
ear was forced to stop again and again 
because the chauffeur could not see even 
the road, it was still interesting. But the 
sand storm was but the herald of a cloud- 
burst, and the roads were soon under water 
and cascades were pouring into them from 
the fields. Not until then did we realize 
that the wear of decades and centuries had 
grooved them deeply into the plain so that 
they formed canals for the rapidly rising 
water. <A flooded crossroad blocked our 
progress. The halted car soon had the 
water above its running board. When we 
left it to wade to a peasant’s home, fortu- 
nately near by, the unspeakably muddy 
water was above our waists, and where we 


‘had to cross the gutters it rose to our arm- 


pits. Not a stitch of dry clothing did we 
have on, and the cameras and other posses- 
sions had to be rescued later from the ear, 
where the water rose above the floor and 
almost to the levels of the seats. We spent 
hours getting back to the city from our 
stalled car, wading in water and ooze al- 
most knee-deep, commandeering jinrikishas, 
at the Summer Palace hiring a motor-bus 
which had been retired for the night, and 
reaching the city gates just before they 
closed until the morning. Chinese high- 
ways and Chinese floods will have a real 
meaning for us hereafter. 


If One Has But Three Days 


Sight-seeing in the cities of the Far East 
has three main objectives—temples, palaces, 
and tombs, to which invariably the ladies 
add the fascinating shops. Kirtland, in 
his excellent “Finding the Worth-While in 
the Orient”, says that if he had but three 
days to spend in the whole Orient, he 
would give one to Agra, one to Angkor, 
and one to the Summer Palace near Peip- 
ing. When the former Summer Palace was 
burned in reprisal by the foreign armies in 
1860, the Empress Dowager, the “Old 
Buddha”, needing funds for reconstruction, 
found fifty million dollars that had been 
set aside for a modern navy and appropri- 
ated this for her new palace. And how 
much more that use of the money has 
meant to the world! 

Nanking, the new capital, is yet to be 
built as a capital city, and an American 
architect is drawing the plans. But the 
tomb of Sun Yat Sen, the genius and guid- 
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_ ing spirit of the New China, has been com- 


pleted, and, in its majestic setting on the 
mountain side, with the great flights of 
steps that ascend to it, it is worthy of its 
place near the tomb of the first Ming 
emperor and as a national shrine. Our 
generation is constructing memorable me- 


morials—to its Unknown Warriors in many 


lands, the Lincoln Memorial, the National 


Cathedral that entombs Woodrow Wilson, 


the Cecil Rhodes burial spot, and the set- 


ting given to the body of Lenin. 


But no spot can surpass the Altar of 
Heaven, the most sacred spot in China, in 
the heart of Peiping in its deep meaning, if 
one stands in that lonely, almost deserted 
spot and conjures up the storied past. 
Christmas will have a new meaning for us 
now that we have seen that place of im- 
perial worship. Some of us like to remem- 
ber that Christmas is one with the old 
Yuletide and the Roman Saturnalia, and 
goes back to the observance of the winter 
solstice, each of our faiths interpreting its 
obvious symbolism in terms of the highest 
we know and believe. The Orient, too, has 
its sacred observance of this time when 


_ the tide of winter turns and the days begin 


to lengthen and hope and faith in the re- 
turn of light and warmth is re-established. 
The Altar of Heaven is a series of con- 
centric terraces of marble with marble 


 balustrades, severely simple, whither the 


__ selves.” 


Hmperor journeyed on that longest night 
of the year. Surrounded by a great retinue 


garbed in barbaric splendor, the mighty 


monarch came out of the Forbidden City. 
Every home and shop had to be closed, as 
no one could look upon this procession as 
it passed by. The Emperor spent the night 
in prayer and fasting at the Hall of Ab- 
stinence near by. Then at dawn he knelt 
as the representative of his people in the 
eenter of the great open-air Altar of 
Heaven, which the Chinese felt was the 
center of the universe. To quote Kirt- 
land: “The Emperor came once a year to 
this lonely spot, at the time of the winter 
solstice, to spend a night of fasting and 
prayer, and then to kneel alone in the still- 
ness of the night on the broad platform of 
the altar in communion with the One Su- 
preme God. The Sons ef Heaven, Mongol, 
Ming, and Manchu, were the humble in- 
tercessors for their people, giving to God 
as they knelt on the cold stones through 
the night an account of the tenureship of 
their rule. They took the responsibility 
of the frailty and sins of their subjects 
and beseeched the loving forgiveness of the 
Creator for their people and for them- 
The note of the universal is here, 
and this is one of the sacred spots of earth. 

Few of us in the West realize what a 
mighty river is the Yangtze, up which we 
journeyed two nights and a day. Rising 
in Tibet, sixteen thousand feet above the 
sea, it flows thirty-two hundred miles to 
the ocean. Only the Missouri-Mississippi, 
the Amazon, and the Nile excel it in length. 


- Two hundred million people live in its 


= 


valley. Ocean steamers find it navigable 
for six hundred miles. Steamers go up it 
a thousand miles, launches three hundred 
miles farther, and junks fifteen hundred 
miles in all. It is the only great river in 
the world which is a highway for inter- 
national traffic. And all the time it is 
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building land at the rate of 6,428 million 
cubic feet a year. 

Travel in China is difficult. The rolling 
stock of the railroads has sadly deterio- 
rated in the years of civil warfare. Trains 
are always crowded. The Chinese people 
as a whole are ignorant of sanitation in 
its most elementary forms. Streets are 
muddy and = smelly. Filth abounds. 
Dysentery is an ever-present danger. 


What a Glorious Art! 


One striking feature of the landscape is 
the graves, which are everywhere in the 
midst of the fields and are an ever-present 
reminder that one is in a land that wor- 
ships its ancestors and reverences its past. 
As one journeys through this ancient land, 
there is always in the back of his mind 
the wonder of its survival. All its early 
contemporaries are gone—lost, centuries 
ago. It alone survives, while Egypt and 
Babylonia, Greece and Rome, Carthage and 
the Holy Roman Empire have had their 
day and ceased to be. What is the secret 
of such national longevity? Can it be that 
this very conserving attitude makes for 
survival? 

And likewise, in the back of one’s mind, 
is the ever-present marveling that this 
land which is accounted to-day one of the 
backward lands, has made such great con- 
tributions to the civilization of the race. 
A rather miscellaneous summary is before 
me as I write, and what a list it is! Can 
any other land equal it? The wooden plow 
and silk culture, the calendar, weights and 
measures, the earliest bronzes and lyric 
poetry, tea discovered and paper invented, 
the first printed books and movable type, 
gunpowder and fireworks and porcelain, 
and the mariner’s compass ! 

What a glorious art it has had and still 
has! The great museum in the palaces of 
the Forbidden City represents the heights ; 
but countless shops are filled with artistic 
creations—the hand-woven silks and bro- 
cades, the embroideries, the wood carvings, 
the jade, the lacquer, the porcelains, the 
sereens, the metal work, the rugs; not 
much in the way of paintings on canvas, 
or sculpture in marble—with which we 
most often associate the name of art—but 
the love of beauty and the creative impulse 
finding expression in these other ways! 

The transition from the old to the new 
in China has been tragically sudden, like 
the instant release of a taut spring. The 
irresistible force of progress has met the 
immovable body of Chinese conservatism, 
and now one has proved resistible and now 
the other has proved movable; but once 
the old Dowager and the Manchus were 
overthrown, modern progress had some 
right of way and has made rapid strides. 
The queue, which was a distinguishing 
feature of every male Chinese a few dec- 
ades ago, has almost entirely disap- 
peared. We saw possibly a score, put no 
more. It was a mark of subjection 
imposed on the Chinese by their Manchn 
conquerors ; and when the Manchu dynasty 
fell, that mark of humiliation was natu- 
rally put rapidly aside. With the bound 
feet of the women, just the opposite psy- 
chology prevailed. They were a mark of 
the aristocrat, and giving up that custom 
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was laying aside a feature of distinction. 
But they, too, are rapidly disappearing. 
Around Peiping they are not uncommon 
among the older women but they are 
almost unknown among the younger ones. 
The elaborate and picturesque funeral pro- 
cessions, with their paper imitations of 
the home and possessions of the deceased, 
and in these days even of his automobile, 
which imitations are burned that he may 
still have his comforts in the spirit world, 
remind one that the old ways persist. The 
almost equally colorful wedding proces- 
sions, with the bride being taken in a cur- 
tained sedan chair to the groom, who may 
see her that day for the first time, remind 
one that here is the point where Young 
China faces poignantly its choice between 
the old and the new. Many trained in 
Western ways break with their families 
and the old order and insist on choosing 
their own husbands and wives. But when 
the modern wife goes to live with her 
husband’s ultra-conservative family, there 
is every possibility of conflict and unhap- 
Ppiness. There are countless unwritten 
heroisms and sacrifices and baffled ro- 
mances and heart-breaking tragedies in the 
domestic histories of these transitional 
days. 
(To be continued) 


Mend Individuals to Solve 


Social Problems, Says Layman 


Harold W. Cole, organist of the First 
Parish Unitarian Church in Scituate, 
Mass., believes that with the right sort 
of individual men and women, the prob- 
lems of society will disappear. Preach- 
ing at a laymen’s service in this church, 
he said: 

“IT submit to you the proposition that 
we first mend the individual. Then the 
problems of society will disappear; for, if 
the individual can solve the small ques- 
tions of conduct as they present them- 
selves, they will never have the chance 
to grow and become great problems. 

“The church should step forward and 
take its place as leader in the effort to 
arouse the conscience of the individual, 
showing him the better and more abundant 
life, and awaken within him the desire 
for improvement and advancement until 
he realizes the joy of living his best. As 
there can be no progress unless the in- 
dividual desires it, and as a perfect so- 
ciety can never be built on a foundation 
composed of imperfect individuals, there, 
then, is a task worthy of the church. 
And the first church or denomination that 
is successful in instilling such aspirations 
in the lives of its members will never 
need to advertise. The first reaction of 
the general public to a practical demon- 
stration of the teachings of that church 
will be in the form of remarks such as, 
‘It is a pleasure to do business, or to be 
associated, with that person.’ Then 4s 
these remarks spread, there will gradually 
be a linking of the names of the persons 
with that of the church which they 
attend, until the paraphrase, ‘By their 
works will ye know their church’, will 
apply as well as it is applied to-day in a 
derogatory way when persons of high 
standing in church betray some trust.” 
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All for Money! 


E SOMETIMES WONDER why many men in 

business are so morally dumb. Is it because 
they work in money? Does this material stuff sub- 
due them to itself so that they lose sensitiveness to 
other values? All around us at the present moment 
are startling and disgusting examples of shameless 
stupidity, of unspeakable turpitude for the sake of 
gain. Some of our industrial leaders are plain 
fools. We recall a morning in August, at the Insti- 
tute of Politics, when the news came that William 
B. Shearer had taken a claim into court against 
certain of the shipbuilders. Frederick-J. Libby in- 
stantly remarked to the writer that here was some- 
thing which would rock the Nation. He knows 
Shearer, and he knows more, probably, about propa- 
ganda in the Navy and in the naval armament in- 
dustry than any person in this land. 

The past five weeks have astonished the people, 
and they regard the wrongdoing of the shipbuilders 
as deeper than that of a new Wallingford who “sold 
himself” as a great “patriot” to look after. their in- 
terests in the unsuccessful naval conference in 
Geneva. He helped to wreck the conference, and 
fomented hate between Britain and ourselves. Then 
the high contracting parties fell out. We get our 
due. 

Turn to the present accusations about tariff jug- 
gling for secret beneficiaries ; to the attempt, fortu- 
nately defeated, in the State of Maine, to take away 
their water-power resources, with vast sums spent 
in newspaper advertising to beguile the electorate ; 
to the sleazy publicity of the moving-picture indus- 
try; to the Power Trust now being roundly grilled 
beyond recognition of honorable status, for its pur- 
chase of newspapers for only one end; to the hor- 
rors of the textile strike in the South. These are 
enough, though the press reeks with the traffickers 
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in bootleg rum, the racketeers of various kinds i ¥ i 
many cities, and the smoky trail of murder and sh 


anarchy. 


All this is for money! The business man who 


yields an inch toward wrong is party to the under-- 


world crook who takes an ell. They are brothers 
under the skin. The connection is there and the 
guilt is there—at either end, and throughout the 
length and breadth of any business which is a lust 
of money. Fortunately for us, there is occasionally 
such an eruption of this vile condition that we are 
shocked broad awake, and a little good comes of it. 
But much is hidden, and many never get caught. 


Drama and Morals 


7 UGENE O’NEILL has done more than write a 
great drama. “Strange Interlude” rouses the 
mind of the Nation, it seems, on a question not of 
its value as art chiefly, but of its moral quality. 
Boston has been steaming with words about the 
banning of the play from the Hollis Street Theater, 
by edict of Mayor Malcolm E. Nichols. As this 
editorial is written, tickets are being distributed 
by the Theater Guild to its subscribers, with the 
announcement that the play will be given in a 
theater in near-by Quincy, beginning Monday night, 
September 30. The first performance comes under 
the judgment of a committee of twenty-five citizens 
appointed by Mayor Thomas J. McGrath, and if 
they are for “Strange Interlude”, it will run its 
scheduled course of two weeks. 

We assume that our readers know the central 
facts about the O’Neill play. It won the Pulitzer 
prize and has had a long run in New York, with 
the extraordinary commendation of the crities. Its 
notable distinction is in its form. The actors 
speak much of their parts as asides—their real, 
inner thoughts. They are in large part, of course, 
secret, harsh, terrible thoughts, especially related 
to romantic love and problems of sex; but with 
this to be said,—the author is psychologically sound 
in his penetration, and obviously serious, even 
grave, in his analysis of a bewildered generation 
that has questioned the imposed conventional moral 


‘Standards and is seeking its own way through. We 


who have seen it, pondered it, believe that no 
normal, average person could follow the play 
through and suffer morally. 

“Strange Interlude” is stark, cruel realism, even 
to pathological limits. But the fact is there are 
pathological streaks in mankind, and if the truth 
is held up to life by a great artist, with no rewards 
meted to what we count sin and no least tendency 
to plume degeneracy, does not that kind of art 
serve the people? Obviously, multitudes of Ameri- 
cans say, Yes. As Walter Prichard Eaton has 
said, there are those who have lost hold of “the old 
authorities, but passionately desire—as man al- 
ways must—to organize his warring impulses for 
his soul’s good”. Two modern dramatists, O’Neill 
and Bernard Shaw, stand by themselves in facing 
this problem, and they are beyond question the most 
distinguished playwrights in the English-speaking 
world. 

What strikes an observer as most interesting is. 
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: “the way in which this moral issue has divided again 
_ the conservative and the liberal. The well- known 
people in the community who have expressed them- 
selves have taken sides as one should expect. 
Morals, as much as politics, make two parties. The 
_ point for a religious journal is that morals are de- 
termined by doctrinal beliefs. That is the most im- 
portant truth of all. The representatives of liberal 
religious tendency have almost without exception 
stood by the right of the people to see the play. 
Many ministers of the broad type have openly com- 
mended the play itself. When we turn to the clergy- 
men classed as strictly orthodox and Fundamental- 
ist, we find quite as overwhelming a proportion reso- 
lutely against both the play and the right of the 
community to see it in the theater, though, mirabile 
dictu, the book of the play has been on sale in 
Boston without question from the ministers; and it 
is not objectionable to the usually rigorous Boston 
municipal censorship. 

Several things are patent to a thoughtful student 
of our times. In a marked degree this is a time of 
revolt, of rebellion from elder standards. The scien- 
tific spirit whose first principle is reverence for fact 
and experiment, is now permeating the soul of the 
people, and a new religion is in the way of birth. 
The reaction to “Strange Interlude” is but one in- 
stance of a general state of mind, of a positive pur- 
pose to create a better life in a better world. It is 
full of hazards, and doubtless there will be serious 
losses by this method of trial and error. Many will 
get hurt, it may be admitted. But, say people of 
this view, there is no other way to make progress 
than by taking these issues of life into our own 
hands. Living dangerously belongs to freedom. We 
otherwise are but static, childish minds accepting 
what has been ordered for us to believe and to do by 
church and state. 

What is moral? This is an easy one for those 
who have prepared all the questions and answers of 
life and death in their catechisms. It is such as 
these who in Boston are saying that O’Neill in 
“Strange Interlude” is “advocating” all the sins 
that are named in the play. The fact is he does so 
no more than Shakespeare advocates sin in “King 
Lear” or “Macbeth”, or Hawthorne in “The Scarlet 
Letter” or any “inspired” writer in the Bible. 
People of liberal mold will regard it seriously when 
we say that here is an example of growing pains 
into a truer way of life, ethical principle, moral 
conduct, generous character, of confidence in human 
nature. 

Morality is not conceived by us as having been 
handed down, ready made and perfect, by Deity. It 
is the fruit of the struggle and failure, the aspira- 
tion and travail of the ages. We desire what is good ; 
it is terrible to be ignorant and do the evil. We are 
just now a little more conscious than usual of our 
responsibility because of this concrete example in 
“Strange Interlude”. Our own hope is that many 
persons will read the play, and see it, too; for we 
are certain that a nearer intimacy with things that 


are, presented with such unfeigned sincerity in the 
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form of drama, will make for stronger urgency to a 
larger life. 

Someone says there are things that belong to the 
dissecting room, but not to a public theater. Our 
reply to such is that we are not the worse for trans- 
forming the theater into a dissecting room if the 
surgeon is skillful, the subject is important and 
within the range of our experience or observation, 
and our interest is genuine and earnest. Of course, 
if we think evil, we will get what we go for. But we 
believe in people. AS we advance in intelligence, 
we grow in capacity to face realities. We think the 
liberal way is the true way, and that those who for- 
bid freedom will not in this instance, as they have 
not in any instance in history, prove themselves the 
true and lasting benefactors of mankind. 


Prophets Buried Alive 


HEN THE PROPHET no longer prophesies, 

that is religion’s direst tragedy. We recall a 
conversation with Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, who 
knew so well what men really were, especially min- 
isters. We turned to certain voices-that once spoke 
with authority, but now were sleek or still; com- 
fortable churches with a serene living, provided we 
keep to pleasantness and peace. Yesterday one re- 
ported in Unity that he attended a meeting, and the 
chief speaker was a noted name. When he spoke 
this time he was applauded enough, says the re- 
porter, but—‘“I observed a group passing out who 
had known him in the great days of his flaming 
prophethood, and I noted their shaking heads and 
the muttered lament that the glory had departed.” 
This man of power has taken on great ecclesiastical 
offices ; and what do these? ‘The church has a fatal 
skill in encysting prophets whom it does not cast 
out, against the contagion of their spirit and the 
spread of their fire. The ecclesiastical order still 
slays its prophets, or, a not less effectual disposal, 
buries them alive in its own organism.” 


60,000 Dead Churches 


HY ARE THEY DEAD? That is the question 
we asked when we read the following: 


Sixty thousand of the 200,000 Protestant churches are 
“dead”; within a year they gained no new membership; per- 
haps 40,000 more gained one or two new members, while 
between 7,000 and 8,000 churches stand vacant and deserted, 
according to Frederick L. Collins, writing in The Woman’s 
Home Companion. “Shall we bury these dead churches?” he 
asks, quoting figures furnished by the Men’s Christian Church 
League to show the sterility of so many institutions. His 
answer is yes. The Men’s League declared [according to The 
Christian Oentury] that it had been misled for some time by 
the glowing reports of growth in all churches. They dis- 
covered, however, that instead of the 1,115,000 gains for 1928, 
the figures heretofore have represented births into families in- 
actively connected with the church, and of persons who moved 
from one community to another, being enrolled again and again 
without being stricken from the rolls of the original church. 
In short, the poll proved to be entirely inaccurate, and the 
League, continuing its work, found 32 per cent. of the churches 
actually sterile. 


Our answer is Mr. Marzolf’s answer: They have no 
gospel for this age. We have. Let us herald ours! 
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Our Book Cable 


The Entire Universe 


In speaking about books, I am speaking about life, about the entire 
world, about the whole course of time since it began, about the utmost 


reaches of man’s desire for all things under the sun. 


I like to think that 


you are listening to these talks not because you are bookish, or anything 
else that wears a distinctive label, but simply because of your curiosity to 
know what all mankind is thinking and doing and discovering and writing 


about. 


“My library is dukedom large enough for me”, said Shakespeare’s 
y A) g g , Pp 


Prospero in The Tempest, and the modern application of this is that a 
complete domain of knowledge may be found within the covers of books. 
The entire universe is there—KEpwin Francis Eperrt, Literary Editor, 
Boston Evening Transcript, in a Radio Talk. 


The Glory of Missions 


By Honoré Willsie 
William Morrow and 


SPLENDOR OF GOD. 
Morrow. New York: 
Company, Inc. $2.50. 

Mrs. Morrow has an exceptional gift for 
making the life of a vanished period come 
alive again. With the help of a vivid 
imagination, combined with sympathy and 
discriminating taste, she is able to repro- 
duce the atmosphere of an historical era 
with unusual vividness. Of this ability 
she gave ample proof in her two novels 
treating of life in the White House during 
the administration of Abraham Lincoln. 
An even better example of her powers is 
furnished by her latest story. Splendor 
of God is less an out-and-out work of fic- 
tion than a fictionized biography, wherein 
descriptions of scenery and imagined con- 
versations are employed to fill out, and 
make more appealing, the record of an 
actual career. Its hero is Adoniram Jud- 
son, the young New Englander who, in 
the early years of the nineteenth century, 
carried the gospel of the Cross into Burma, 
thereby rivaling David Livingstone as one 
of the foremost heroes in the history of 
Christian missions in foreign lands. Ever 
since, he and his devoted wife have fur- 
nished an inspiring ideal of all that the 
missionary ought to be. What this heroic 
eouple endured through many years, the 
narrative pictures with genuine power. 
Beginning with the arrival of the Judsons 
in Rangoon, in 1813, it carries them 
through the struggles of fifteen years, de- 
picting their incredible struggles with a 
hostile climate and more hostile native 
population, which eventually led to the 
death of Mrs. Judson and the subsequent 
marriage of Judson himself to the widow 
of a brother missionary. The ordeal is 
so well described that the reader shares 
the sorrows, disappointments, and yic- 
tories of these young people sustained 
solely by the strength of their religious 
faith. Especially successful is the writer 
in portrayal of the influence exerted upon 
Judson’s inner life by Buddhism, to which 
he almost succumbs. The story is an ab- 
sorbing one. It deserves widespread public 
notice, both because it comes near to being 
a real work of art, and because of its 
presentation of that heroic courage and 
self-denial which constitute the primary 
glory of foreign missions. A. B. H. 


Forsyte Saga, Volume II 


A Moprprn Comempy. By John Galsworthy. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Uniform with their edition of The 
Forsyte Saga, Messrs. Scribner have now 
issued, in one volume, the three novels 
in which Mr. Galsworthy has recorded 
the later fortunes of the house of Forsyte. 
Grouped under the general title, A Mod- 
ern Comedy, these novels, The White 
Monkey, The Silver Spoon, and Swan 
Song, with their two connecting inter- 
ludes, Passers-By and A Silent Wooing, 
offer the lover of great fiction a fresh 
opportunity to study the series as a 
whole, noting the masterly skill with 
which the leading British novelist of our 
day develops a single theme, interweaving 
it with certain definite motives that 
appear and reappear throughout the nar- 
rative; characters and incidents being, in 
the final analysis, but symbols of these 
underlying principles. As social studies 
and great fiction, the Forsyte novels have 
a permanent value. Their publication in 
two volumes only makes more manifest 
their unity, charm, and the genius which 
has created them. To A Modern Comedy, 
Mr. Galsworthy contributes a preface ex- 
plaining his choice of the title, and his 
essential purpose, which alone makes it 
worth more than its price in dollars and 
cents. A.R. H. 


Luther 


Youne Lurupr. By Robert Herndon Fife. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


A scholarly interpretation of the intel- 
lectual and _ religious development of 
Luther to the year 1518. Professor Fife 
believes that in that year Luther reached 
his final position, although the Reformer 
represented himself in doubt until 1519, 
at which time he felt he had at last gained 
the right understanding of the meaning of 
“the righteousness of God”. Luther, says 
the author, was always interpreting his 
religious experience in catastrophic terms; 
but the student may find that his develop+ 
ment came in a series of imperceptible 
steps. “His religion was a tissue singu- 
larly woven together of theological theory 
and soul experiences.” His “theology was 
born at a student’s desk no less than at a 
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monk’s prayer-stool and was nourished to 
full stature in a professor’s classroom”. 
These two points, of gradual and aca- 
demic growth, constitute the thesis of the 
author, which he establishes with thor- 
oughness, taking us through the child- 
hood and youth of the Reformer, his life 
as a monk and university professor, until, 
after the posting of the theses against 
indulgences, the academic leader girded 
his loins and became “the leader outside 
academic walls’. F. B.S. 


Prayer 


Pray: A MANUAL OF PRAyHR. By Charles 
Edward Locke. New York: The Methodist 
Book Concern. $1.00. 

RESTLESSNESS AND RBALITY. By George A. 
Miller. New York: The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. $1.00. : 

Two bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church here give us, out of their rich 
experience, books of religion which can 
safely be commended. Bishop Locke is 
more orthodox and evangelical, but Bishop 
Miller speaks in modern terms, ~ is 
thoroughly alive, and has a gift for apt 
illustration. The manual on prayer is 
almost an anthology of what wise and 
devout men have said. JEvidently, the 
author has read widely. He believes in 
asking for more things than we do, but 
he also thinks that prayer is reverie, 
meditation, listening to God, talking with 
God, holy adoration, humble confession, 
and praising doxology. Bishop Miller is 
concerned with finding a way out of the 
restlessness of our age, and finds it in 
conscious contact with the reality which 
he calls God. BE. F. 


Nantucket 


My Hous Aanp I: A CHRONICLE ofr NAN- 


TucKET. By Mary Eliza Starbuck. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $38.50. 
A book thoroughly delightful. We read 


it with increasing pleasure and heartily 
recommend it, particularly to all lovers 
of the New England of other days. Its 
pages suggest lavender and old _ lace. 
They exude ‘a scent of Old World roses 
in the fog that ties us blind.” Hspecially 
to anyone who was so fortunate as to 
grow up in a New England seaport dur- 
ing the closing decades of the last century 
will they bring a strong appeal; for to 
him it will recall a throng of pleasant 
memories of the life he knew. In the 
social history of New England, the island 
of Nantucket has long occupied a unique 
position. Settled by Puritan exiles, from 
its earliest days one of the leading 
centers of the Society of Friends, whose 
influence left ineffaceable traces upon the 
life of its inhabitants, long a rival of New 
Bedford as the headquarters of the whale 
fishery, its wealth, its Quaker ancestry, 
and its distance from the mainland de- 
veloped it into a community conspicuous 
for the culture and independence of its 
citizens. Because of their dependence on 
their own resources, Nantucketers have 
always been people of strong individuality 
and straightforward simplicity. Miss 
Starbuck’s recollections deal with life on 
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the island in the years of its transition 
from a seaport to the summer resort it 
has since become. Vividly, and with no 
little quiet humor, she paints her picture 
of this life as she knew it—its schools, 
food, amusements, interests grave and 
and gay. One of her chapters tells of 
the wrecks which constitute a tragic ele- 
ment in the island life. Another de- 


‘seribes the periods when, now and again, 


winter storms pile up a barrier of ice 
which isolates the community for weeks 
from the mainland. She remembers every- 
thing—the tiny details and trivial expe- 
riences which tell us just what we want 
to know, although many writers would 
regard them as too unimportant to be 
recorded. Altogether, this book, with its 
background of ancient houses set in sunny 
gardens, is rich in beauty and unassum- 
ing charm. A,B. H. 


These Foreigners 


Biinp Spots. By Henry Smith Ieiper. New 
York: Friendship Press. $1.00. 

THe Crowppp Ways. By Charles Hatch 
Sears. New York: Missionary Education Move- 
ment. $1.00. 

IMMIGRANT FARMDPRS AND THEIR CHILDREN. 
By Edmund de 8. Brunner. New York: Douwble- 
day, Doran Company, Inc. $2.75. 

- We must Americanize these foreigners, 
teach them English, persuade them to take 
out naturalization papers, so that they can 
qualify to enjoy fully their privileges as 
American citizens. This, not long ago, was 
the benevolent appeal for service and funds 
for the campaign. The whispered appeal 
was different, based on the good, old- 
fashioned Hamiltonian principle—self-in- 
terest is the mainspring of action. Shop 
English will increase production and pre- 
vent accidents; the voters among new citi- 
zens may be deflected toward the boss’s 
interests. The campaign petered out. The 
foreign-born declared it “the bunk”, and 
despised the campaigners. Among the na- 
tive-born, old prejudices were fixed and 
deepened by Lothrop Stoddard’s gospel of 
Nordic supremacy. These three volumes, 
products of the activity of Christian 
churches, often assailed for neglect of 
these very things, are invaluable contri- 
butions to the understanding of the 
foreign-born, their motives, attitudes, 
prejudices, and valuable human assets. 
The reading of these books ought to 
make every American of greater value 
‘to his country. The first two would be in- 
valuable for reading and discussion classes. 
All are enlivening, containing illustrations 
drawn from broad experience. Blind Spots 
raises the questions: Where are your blind 
What are your prejudices? Are 
you a victim of caste delusions? Its author 
encourages his readers to take the long 
look, to be fair, to beware of second-hand 
judgments, especially unfavorable ones, to 


get the Golden Rule point of view. The 


Crowded Ways includes a study of the city 
mind, what the city does to people’s minds 
and emotions, the inevitable deterioration 
of neighborhoods, the vexing problems en- 
countered by churches in slums and sub- 
urbs. It counsels remaking and reperson- 
alizing the city as to its religious needs. 
on the principle of city-planning. Immi- 
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grant Farmers and Their Children offers 
a wealth of interesting information, along 
with suggestions invaluable for students of 
rural sociology, as well as for those inter- 
ested in promoting education and religion 
in country communities. All three books 
cannot fail to weaken unwarranted preju- 
dices unconsciously held by the American- 
born, to their own discredit, and to the 
grievous hurt of citizens of foreign 
antecedents. W.F.G. 


Youth and the Church 


TRAINING YOUNG PHOPLE IN WORSHIP. By 
BDrwin L. Shaver and Harry T. Stock. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 

CuurcH WorkK WITH YOUNG PEOPLE. By 


Harry T. Stock. 
$2.00. 

These books are worthy of attention. 
The book on worship includes chapters 
on the nature and purpose of worship, its 
psychological bases; then follow a number 
of services well worked out. There are 
good bibliographies, and there is much 
reference to source material. We are 
especially glad to have the authors in- 
clude, in the work, extra-Biblical mate- 
rial. Our only quarrel with the book is 
that it seems to limit worship to the com- 
munion of the soul with God, whereas 
much satisfactory worship hinges on get- 
ting into right relations with one’s fellows 
and with one’s environment. Mr. Stock’s 
book on young people and the church is 
the most satisfactory one on this subject 
we have seen. It contains chapters on 
practically every phase of such work, and 
each chapter has some useful and taking 
points. Here is a sample from the chapter 
on Worship: “Jazz and doggerel should be 
ruled out of worship periods. Those songs 
which make it easier to dance than to 
worship, to imagine oneself in a theater 
than in a house of God, which smack of 
sentimental love-verses more than of classi- 
cal poetry, have no place in the worship 
period.” “We do not praise God by singing 
ideas which we abhor, or which we should 
abhor.” ‘If the young people seem to in- 
sist upon ‘peppy’ songs which contain little 
religion and less literary and musical char- 
acter, it is usually because the older people 
have not trained them in the appreciation 
of quality.’ We found the book particu- 
larly helpful in its discussion of training 
young people in loyalty to the church and 
its services. Most ministers will confess 
with shame that they sometimes fail in 
holding young people past the high school 
age. Here they will find help, sensibly 
conceived and “common-sensibly” applied. 

EF. 


Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 


Swedenborg Redivivous 


MARRIAGH, IDHALS, AND RWALIZATION. Com- 
piled from the writings of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. By William F. Wunsch. New York: 
The New Church Press. $1.00. 

Tun WorLD WITHIN THE BIBLE. A HAND- 
RooK TO SWEDENBORG’S ARCANA CQLESTIA. 
By William F. Wunsch. New York: The New 
Church Press. 

There seems to be a revival of interest 
in Swedenborg and his writings. These 
two books offer a case in point. Sweden- 
borg knew a lot that is denied to us 
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common folk. “Married partners generally 
meet after death, recognize each other, 
consociate, and for a time live together.” 
“Children, as soon as they are raised up, 
which happens immediately after their 
decease, are elevated into heaven and de- 
livered to angels who are of the female 
sex, who in the life of the body in the 
world had loved children and at the same 
time had feared God.” The principles of 
Scriptural interpretation in the Arcana 
are developed in Mr. Wunsch’s second 
book. If the Bible was the immediate 
language of God, and if he put all kinds 
of meanings into simple stories, well and 


good. But God as a maker of puzzles 
and rebuses does not appeal to this 
reviewer. E.F. 


Tabloid Reviews 


LADIES AND GENTS. By Vera Caspary. New 
York: The Century Company. $2.00. 
Another novel about player people. 


This one narrates the romance of an 
Italian girl brought up in a circus, who 
evolves, through varied stages, into a 
leading lady in musical comedy. The 
story is old with zest, its interest never 
flagging. Miss Caspary knows her theater. 
Her pictures of life, as it is lived in the 
circus, in vaudeville theaters, and the 
world of light opera, are painted with a 
firm touch and ample local color. Her 
characters are real people, from the 
heroine down to the least conspicuous 
personage. Not so convincing is her ar- 
rangement of events, in which artifice is 
a bit too obvious. Viewed in its entirety, 
however, the story has energy, imagination, 
life. A.R. H. 


FRENCHMAN’S ISLAND. 
son. 


By Henry W. Patter- 
New York: The Century Company. $1.75. 

Walter Billings and two friends go to a 
lonely and rocky island off the G@oast of 
Maine, and find there adventure. The 
island has but one farm and a collection 
of fishermen’s huts. But that farm was 
coveted—why, one does not discover until 
near the end of the story. The three 
friends settle down on the farm. The 
mystery deepens, with the glum fishermen 


refusing to help unravel it, for they 
believe the cliffs near the farm are 
haunted. Enter Merriby, a_ secretive 
stranger, who persistently and without 


scruple seeks to gain possession of the 
property. An adventure, startingly and 
enlightening, concludes the narrative. One 
of the discoveries is that a French 
countess had lived on the island a century 
and a half before. The author knows 
his out-of-doors, and puts enough touches 
of nature into the story to give it reality. 
BE. H. C. 


Soncs or A SCHOOLMASTER. By John Richards. 
Concord, N.H.: The Rumford Press. $1.00. 

As its title implies, this is a collection of 
verse by a teacher. Mr. Richards has a 
genuine poetic gift. His work shows 
imagination, color, a true sense of rhythm, 
sincere feeling. His language is simple, 
often vigorous, never forced. Some of his 
descriptions of natural scenery are par- 
ticularly well doue. A. B. H. 
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By-Products 


ROSH BROOKS 


“Products”, yawned Jimsy Martin over 
his open geography. “Products are hard 
enough to remember—but when it comes 
to stuffing your head with by-products!” 
Jimsy banged the covers of his innocent 
geography together and cast a vengeful 
eye at the clock. “I can’t learn this stuff 
tonight, Mums—not all of it. Ill get up 
early in the morning. Got to get a breath 
of air before I go to bed. How about a 
little walk now, before I turn in? TIll 
get up early in the morning, Mums.” 

“That’s such an old song of yours, son”, 
said Mother, smiling at him over her 
basket of mending. “Don’t be so easily 
knocked down by everything you have to 
do! And let me tell you something, if 
you're studying products and by-products. 
You let me tell you that it’s often the by- 
products which turn out to be as valuable, 
if not more valuable, than the products.” 

‘“Doesn’t say so’, muttered Jimsy, open- 
ing the geography again with a prodigious 
sigh. ‘Don’t see why you keep a fellow 
so hard at it every night, when a breath 


of air—and I’d get up early in the 
morning.” 
“The reason’, said Mother, with un- 


shaken placidity, “is that we found the 
old song of ‘I’] get up early, Mother’, 
never, never worked. It’s no fun for me 
to keep a fellow at it. Ill welcome the 
day when the fellow keeps himself at it.” 

Jimsy, feeling himself out of his depth, 
scowled and yawned, yawned and scowled, 
and finally buckled down to the job. 

“All right”, said he grudgingly, after 
a silent half-hour. ‘Here you are.” He 
handed the opened book to Mother, who 
stopped her darning and prepared to 
“hear him’. 

“Only it’s not ‘Here you are’”, she ob- 
jected pleasantly. “It’s no particular 
pleasure to me to go back to things I’ve 
almost always known. Take what I told 
you about by-products being as valuable 
sometimes as products. You say there’s 
nothing in your book about that? Then 
who can say I don’t know more than the 
book?” 

She spoke in the pleasantest voice, and 
smiled as she spoke. And Jimsy, so often 
mad himself, wished hotly that sometimes 
Mother would be mad, too. Mother seemed 
always to have some queer advantage 
which, though felt, he knew very little 
about. 

“Oh, well—” he began defensively ; then, 
suddenly thinking it best to drop the sub- 
ject entirely, he launched into the hated 
recitation, and came through with great 
credit. 

“Good for you!’ commended Mother. 
“You see you can do it easily, once you 
get to work. It’s such a puzzle to me why 
you waste so much time before you do get 
down to business. Don’t you waste all 
your by-products? Why don’t you use 


them, since your geography and your 
mother agree in telling you they’re 
valuable?” 


“Oh, what do you mean?’ said Jimsy. 
“Mayn’t I go out just for fifteen minutes, 
Mums, just for a breath of air?” 

“Another good song title, ‘Breath of 
Air’”, said Mother. “Skip for bed. What 
do I mean? If you don’t find out before 
you're a year older, I’ll tell you.” 

“A year !” 

“Ts not so long as you think”, finished 
Mother. “If I tell you everything, what is 
left for you to discover? You dig around 
and find out a few things for yourself, 
Jimsy Martin.” 

A year did pass, and no miracle hap- 
pened, unless every day and what we learn 
in it is a little miracle which, in the end, 
helps to build a big miracle. 

But at the end of the year, Jimsy knew 
much more about by-products than any 
geography or other book could teach him. 
By-products had gradually dawned upon 
his opening mind, and he and Mother 
shared the secret. That was one good 
thing about Mums, Jimsy decided—she 
never rubbed things in, once you did under- 
stand what she was driving at, and she 
never blabbed secrets she shared with you 
to other people. 

The real eye-opener, in the matter of 
by-products, came when Mother and Jimsy 
rented a little cottage by the sea for their 
vacation, instead of going, as they usually 
did, to a boarding house. Jimsy’s travel- 
ing father was away for six months of 
every year, the six months of spring and 
summer. The matter of the cottage by the 
sea was settled before Mr. Martin left 
home in the spring. 

“What do you think about it, Jimsy.?” 
Mother had asked unexpectedly, when the 
plan was up for discussion. 

“Me?” said Jimsy, amazed. ‘“Doesn’t 
make any diifference to me, does it?” 

Outside the door, Mother’s words, spoken 
to Father, caught one ear, and promptly 
went out the other. “I don’t mind the 
work.” Such were the words. “The work’s 
nothing. I’m after results.” 

Funny how Mother was always saying 
things that meant nothing, thought Jimsy, 
before he banged himself out the front 
door. 

So, promptly after school closed, Mother 
and Jimsy took train for the cottage by 
the sea, and a more perfect cottage never 
could be, so they both thought. 

“Nothing fancy ‘bout it”, was Jimsy’s 
swift verdict. “You can come in with 
sand on your feet; and if your bathing 
suit drips over every single room, what’s 
the difference?’ 

“What, indeed?” echoed Mother happily. 

“I'm going to jump into my bathing suit 
this second”, went on Jimsy. “Look at 
the old ocean rolling up ‘most to the front 
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door.. Which bag’s my bathing suit in, 
Mums?” 

“Your own suitcase’, said Mother. 


“But wait for me. I want to jump into 
the ocean just as much as you do. Let’s 
unpack, as quickly as we can, and get 
things to rights, and then for the grandest 
swim!” 

“Now?” said Jimsy, blankly. “You 
want me to help now? I'll turn in and do 
anything you want, soon’s I’ve had a 
good dip.” 

“No”, said Mother. “That’s another 
song that’s out of print, as far as we're 
concerned. ‘I’ll do it later’ is the song I 
dislike most. lLet’s start straight, son. 
We can have the best kind of vacation, or 


we can have the worst. It’s in your 
hands. It depends on how you follow 
the rules.” 

“Rules?” said Jimsy, sitting down 
limply. ‘“Aren’t a lot of rules here, are 
there?” 

“Many”, said Mother, with elegant 
brevity. “When we were at home, and 


you in school, I thought studies were 
enough for you, and in spare time you 
could play. You had surprisingly little 
time to play, because you made such 
heavy weather of getting down to studies. 


Who Knows a Mountain? 


Who knows a mountain? 


One who has gone 
To worship its beauty 
In the dawn; 
One who has slept 
On its breast at night; 
One who has measured 
His strength to its height ; 
One who has followed 
Its longest trail, 
And laughed in the face 
Of its fiercest gale; 
One who has sealed its peaks, 
And has trod 
Its cloud-swept summits 
Alone with God. 
—Ethel R. Fuller. 


Sentence Sermon 


How fine it is to look out upon and go 
out into this wonderful out-of-door 
world and find God there—to hear the 
Eternal Silence speak, see the Unseen 
face to face.—Abram Wyman, 


They weren't much, once you tackled 
them, but oh, son, the fun you lost by 
dillydallying! Now here we are, in the 
cosiest little cottage in the world, and 
who’s to do all the work, take all the 
steps?” 

As Jimsy’s vacant stare was his only 
answer, Mother went on: 

“Two pairs of hands, and two pairs of 
feet. Not just one pair. And we begin 
right now. You unpack your own things 
and do it right. Then take this list and 
get all the things on it at the grocery 
store on the corner, two streets down. 
We've got to get our own supper, and 
now’s the time to get our supplies. Mean- 
time, I'll get the rest of the things sorted 
out. We ought to get through our jobs at 
about the same time. But, of course, who- 
ever is through first, doesn’t have to wait 
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for the other. 
‘are going to be good and taste fine and 
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And meals, this summer, 


two people are going to be on time for 
every meal.” 

As Jimsy still sat as though stunned, 
Mother summed up: 

“Take your time, if you want to; but if 
you do, remember you'll get no swim 
to-day. I want one, so I’m going to work.” 

Go to work she did, and Jimsy, rebel- 


-lious in his heart, still perched upon his 


chair. 

“IT don’t see why—” he began, but was 
stopped by Mother’s absent-minded voice. 

“Don’t talk to me—I’m busy. Do as 
you please. If you’re lazy and shilly- 
shallying, you’re going to have a miser- 
able summer. If you do your share, just 
your own share, quickly and well, you'll 
have a happy summer. I’ve decided, my- 
self, to have a happy summer.” 

“That’s what I thought I was going to 
have’, muttered Jimsy in far from pleas- 
ant tones. “And here, when a fellow’s 
dying for a plunge, you hold him up—”’ 

“Happiness, my son’, was Mother’s 
swift and surprising reply, “is a_ by- 
product. You’ve always thought it a 
product, and have mined directly for it. 
You haven’t found it that way, and you 
never will; so give up looking, before it’s 
too late. You do what it’s up to you to 
do, and, first thing you know, you'll find 
you're happy as a king or a clam, or 
whatever it is that’s happiest.” 

No, Jimsy didn’t know at that minute 
just what Mother meant; but he did 
gather from her tone and general attitude 
that if he wanted a swim that day he'd 
better do her bidding promptly. 

So reluctantly did he do it, that his 
swim, that first afternoon, was a mere dip 
in and out. Next day it was hardly 
better; but before two weeks were over, 
Jimsy had many of the good qualities of 
the beaver, and consequently had hours 
and hours of glorious fun and freedom. 

“By-products—humph !” he muttered to 
himself one morning, as his hands and 


feet flew to do their allotted chores. 


“Mums does say the funniest things!” 

At luncheon that day he said: 

“Mums, may I go on a hike—’way round 
the bend to the lighthouse?” 

“Of course”, said Mother. 
yours, isn’t it?” - 

They smiled at each other in under- 
standing. 

“Great, down here at the beach!” said 
Jimsy. 

“It’s a great summer”, said Mother, 


“The day is 


Peach Canning Time 
MARJORIB DILLON 


It’s time to can peaches! 
It’s easy to guess; 
Just peek in our kitchen 

And see what a mess! 


And smell the thick syrup— 
It’s spicy and sweet ; 

Preserves and peach pickles 
Are surely a treat. 


We're helping can peaches ; 
We love to, and say! 
Next winter we'll help 
Put those peaches away. 
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happily, “especially fine for by-products.” 

And Jimsy laughed. When a boy laughs 
at something that a little while before 
made him mad, that boy has learned 
something better than anything you find 
in geographies. Of course there are many 
and many by-products. Not just the one 
that Jimsy learned during that summer 
by the sea. He learned many others. 
Anybody can—anybody who follows the 
simple rules. 

[All rights reserved] 


The Twin Suitcases 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


The Saturday after school closed last 
summer, Roy Martin sat in the railway 
station waiting for the train for the beach 
where the Martins had a summer cottage. 
Mrs. Martin had gone down two or three 
days before to open up the cottage. Mr. 
Martin could not come for a week or more. 
So Roy was making the trip alone. He 
did not mind, for he had done it before. 
He felt like an experienced traveler, as he 
sat there among his luggage and watched 
his fellow-travelers hurrying in and out, 
or sitting and looking at their watches or 
the station clock. 

Soon the seat he had chosen, near the 
door, was quite filled with people and lug- 
gage. He had become so much interested 
in watching the people that he had not 
looked at the clock for quite a while; so 
he was surprised when a big voice boomed 
the name of his beach. He jumped up and 
hurried out of the station, laden with 
suitease, raincoat, umbrella, and Brownie 
eamera. <A lot of other people hurried 
with him for the same train. By the time 
all were in, it was ready to start. ~ 

It was not a long ride, and there were 
so many things to see that it seemed to 
Roy only a few minutes before they 
reached his beach. He caught up his 
things and hurried out and up to the cot- 
tage, hungry as a bear, and thinking 
mostly of the fine oyster stew his mother 
would have piping hot, 

It was not till after dinner that he took 
his things up to his room. He opened the 
suitcase, eager to get out his new bathing 
togs and be off to the beach. 

“Wh-wh-why!”’ he gasped. There was 
a bathing suit, nicely folded and new, but 
it was blue! There was a blue cap, too, 
and shoes with blue trimmings, and blue 
stockings! Not much like the red ones 
Roy had packed! His mother had bought 
them when she bought his fine new suit- 
case the week before. Roy turned the 
ease on end. There were no initials, while 
his had “R. M.” in silvery-looking letters. 
Then he remembered that a gentleman who 
had shared the station seat with him, and 
who, like himself, had been loaded down 
with luggage, had carried a boy’s suitcase 
along with his own. He had seemed as glad 
as Roy was to drop them all and rest his 
arms. And he had read a newspaper until 
the train was called, and then caught up 
his things, as Roy had done, and sprinted 
for the train. And that was how the 
exchange was made. 

His mother sent him with a “Found” 
notice to the local paper, and they watched 
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for a “Lost” notice. But no notice ap- 
peared, and no one came to answer theirs. 
For that day, and the next, Roy wore an 
old bathing outfit that he had at the cot- 
tage; but he worried about the other boy 
who, perhaps had no old one and so would 
be losing a lot of fun. He racked his 
brain to think of some way to find that 
boy. The second morning he made his 
mother almost jump out of her chair as 
he shouted “Hurrah!” Then he explained. 
He had remembered something: The gen- 
tleman had taken off his hat to fan him- 
self, and he had noticed the brightest kind 
of “yellow-red”’ hair. 

“Now”, said Roy, “he’s probably gone 
back to the city till Saturday, the way 
lots of fathers do; but I’m going to look 
for a boy with that kind of hair! I'll find 
him! You'll see!’ 

His mother laughed and called him an 
“optimist”, and wished him good luck as 
he started off. He did not come back till 
late in the afternoon, but when he did 
come he carried a suitcase! And with him 
was a boy with “yellow-red” hair—the 
brightest kind! 

“I went the whole length of the beach, 
Mother!” triumphed Roy. “He lives way 
down at the far end. _And there are such 
erowds! But I found him! And he 
hasn’t had a bit of swimming, for he 
didn’t have any old suit, and he wouldn’t 
wear mine! May he change here, so he 
can have a dip with me ’fore sunset?” 

“Indeed he may!” said Mrs. Martin, and 
in about two minutes two joyful boys were 
racing down to the water. 


VERSE 


KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


The Snowstorm of Sand 


We are making a snowstorm, Tom and I— 

It will grow to a blizzard by and by. 

And the winds will blow till the ocean 
roars. 

And dashes its waves high on the shores. 

But now we’re counting out the flakes 

To see how many a blizzard takes! 


Dolly’s Nap 


It is time for Sally to take her nap— 
I’m too busy to hold her in my lap; 
Besides, sand makes a lovely bed 
And pillow for her sleepy head. 


While she is asleep, I'll be near at hand, 
Lest the waves creep up the golden sand; 
She never fears them, not at all— 
For I heaf her first waking call. 


The Slumber Song 


My dolly takes a lovely nap 
Upon the fine warm sand; 

I tuck her round with my bathwrap 
And pat her with my hand. 


The sea sings her a slumber song, 
And I can steal away, 
Leaving her dreaming in the sun 
ile I’m near by at play. 
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Founders’ Fund of General Alliance 


Beginning this month, contributions for the great women’s work of the Unitarian Fellowship will be 
made to reach a total of $100,000 in honor of past and present members to maintain 


IFTS totaling $5,083 have already 
come to the General Alliance as con- 
tributions to its Founders’ Fund in ad- 
vance of the organized appeal, which begins 
this month. Included in this generous 
foregiving are contributions made im 
honorem of seven past and present mem- 
bers of the Alliance. One of the women 
so honored is Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, 
who has rendered twenty-seven years serv- 
ice to the Alliance as Massachusetts di- 
rector, New England vice-president, record- 
ing secretary, secretary and president. 
These are the names of present and 
former Alliance members on the in 
honorem list at this writing. The name 
that follows in each case is that of the 
giver. 


Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton of Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass., by “A Friend”. 

Mrs. W. W. Blackmar, late of Bos- 
ton, Mass., by Miss F. R. Brewer of 
Boston and Hingham, Mass. 

Mrs. Sarah H. Hooper, late of Bos- 
ton, by Mrs. Annie Crane of Boston. 

Mrs. Mary Williams Leach, late of 
Syracuse, N.Y., by Mrs. Charles M. 
Crouse of Syracuse. 

Mrs. George Lowell, late of Boston, 
by President and Mrs. A. Lawrence 
Lowell of Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Mary Lothrop Lowell, late of 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., by Miss Lucy 
Lowell of Boston. 

Mrs. Fanny S. Williams, late of 
Philadelphia, Pa., by Mrs. Helen Wil- 
liams Woodall of Philadelphia. 


Aside from the special in honorem gifts 
of $250 each, the entire Founders’ Fund of 
$100,000 is to be raised in honor of past 
and present Alliance members, particularly 
the pioneers who in 1880 organized the 
Women’s Auxiliary Conference, forerunner 
of the General Alliance. This organized 
women’s movement for liberal religion will 
thus be fifty years old in 1930, and the 
financial goal has been set at a thousand 
dollars for each of the past fifty years, and 
another $50,000 for the next half century. 
It is planned to have the fund completed 
by May of the semi-centennial year, with 
the intensive campaign period extending 
through October, November and December 
of this year. 

A one hundred per cent. response from 
the branches and a one hundred per cent. 
response from the membership of the Alli- 
ance,—a gift however small or large from 
each member—that is the goal of co-opera- 
tive support toward which the campaign 
organization aims. 

This will be the one large general appeal 
for the financing of the work of the Alli- 
ance in this generation. The last appeal 
of this kind was also made on an anniver- 
sary occasion, the twenty-fifth birthday of 
the Alliance movement, when the goal was 
set at $25,000 and the amount given ex- 
ceeded that by more than $2,000. 


the expanding activities 


As pointed out in the first announcement 
in THE REGISTER Of May 28, 1929, the in- 
come of the Alliance from the Unitarian 
Foundation ceases in 1930, and unless some 
large sum is realized, the Alliance will 
face a serious deficit. In preference to re- 
peated appeals this one substantial fund 
is contemplated. Its income will approxi- 
mate $5,000 yearly. This will be used to 
finance delegates to various meetings, to 
maintain a more intimate contact between 
the central office and the branches, par- 
ticularly those in the West and South, and 
to increase the budgets of the central com- 
mittees, through which the major mission- 
ary and educational activities of the Alli- 
ance are carried on. 

The name of one of these committees, 
that of the Post Office Mission, recalls to 
every informed Unitarian the most effec- 
tive and far-reaching single project in the 
fellowship for spreading the message of 
liberal religion through the printed word. 
The Committee on Southern Work has to 
do with the well-known educational and 
spiritual enterprise at Swansboro, N.C. 
Thousands of women in lonely places 
testify to the fine human contacts of the 
Cheerful Letter Exchange and the work of 
the Friendly Links and Fellowship Com- 
mittees. The inclusiveness of Alliance 
service is indicated by the names of other 
committees: International Work, College 
Centers, Social Service, Religious Educa- 
tion. The Alliance also maintains a lend- 
ing library at headquarters, sending books 
to ministers and lay people throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Miss Louise Brown, treasurer of the 
General Alliance, is chairman-treasurer of 
the Founders’ Fund Committee, and Mrs. 
Franklin F. Raymond of Boston is secre- 
tary. Other members of the committee 
are: Mrs. Caroline §. Atherton, Jamaica 
Plain; Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Hopedale, 
Mass.; Miss Sara Comins, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, Brookline, 
Mass.; Miss Bertha Langmaid, Boston; 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston; Mrs. Warren 
Pond, New York City; Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, Jamaica Plain; Miss Mary C. 
Sawyer, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Miss 
Svelyn Sears, Waltham, Mass.; Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Wood, Baltimore, Md. 

The country has been divided into sec- 
tions and each section headed by a local 
representative as follows: California, 
Northern: Mrs. Mary BE. F. Tardy, Oak- 
land, Calif.; California, Southern: Dr. 
Abby Fox Rooney, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
New England: Miss Edith M. Loud, Port- 
land, Me.; New York City: Mrs. Lou C. 
Mourey, Rutherford, N.J.; New York 
State: Mrs. Harry C. Law, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Central West: Mrs. Frederic L. Geddes, 
Toledo, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.: Miss 
Mary T. Mason, Germantown, Pa.; Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Mrs. John M. Aldrich; South, 
West: Mrs,» Jessie H. Gessner, New Or- 
leans, La.; South, East: Mrs. George H. 


Badger, Orlando, Fla.; Mid-Western: Mrs. 
George Gilmour, Denver, Col.; Chicago, 
Ill.: Mrs. Emmett L. Richardson, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Northwest: Mrs. Stella A. W. 
Dwinnell, Victoria, B.C.; Canada: Mrs. 
George W. Latham, Montreal, P.Q. 

Payments to the Fund may be made at 
once or pledges may be payable in two 
installments, and should be sent during the 
year to Louise Brown, Treasurer, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 

Following are the names of the ten 
women who, in 1880 at the meeting of the 
National Conference in Saratoga, N.Y., 
presented a constitution for the Women’s 
Auxiliary Conference, which was adopted 
by those present: 


Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Grantville, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Susan I. Lesley, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mrs. Walter Richmond, Providence, 
R.I. 

Mrs. Fielder Israel, Salem, Mass. 

Mrs. N. L. Root, Burlington, Vt. 

Mrs. Frederick Huidekoper, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Mrs. Brooke Herford, Chicago, Il. 

Mrs. George Partridge, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Mrs. Henry Kirk Winchester, Santa 
Barbaro, Calif. 

Mrs. T. G. Eliot, Portland, Ore. 


Officers were elected as follows: 

Miss Abby W. May, Boston, Mass., 
president. 

Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Mrs. J. T. Sunderland, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., vice-presidents. 

Mrs. Bella C. Barrows, Dorchester, 
Mass., secretary. 

Miss Flora L. Close, Boston, Mass., 
treasurer. 


Boynton Merrill at King’s Chapel 


Tuesday and Wednesday, October 8 and 
9, the preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., will be Dr. 
Boynton Merrill of the Second Church in 
Newton, Mass., and Thursday and Friday 
the preacher will be Rey. Adelbert Hudson 
of the First Parish, Unitarian, Dorchester, 
Mass. Dr. Merrill from 1921 to 1927 was 
associate pastor at the Old South Church, 
Boston. Raymond C. Robinson will give 
an organ recital Monday. 


Services in Minneapolis 


Sunday morning service of the First 
Unitarian Church in Minneapolis, Minn., 
is now being held in the new Shubert 
Theater, after having taken place in the 
Garrick Theater for almost four years. 
All other activities of the church are, as 
before, carried on in the Unitarian Center, 
a commodious parish house which includes 
a little theater. 


‘ 
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-Unitarians in Chicago, October 15-17 


For General Conference, laying of corner stones of Meadville 
building and First Unitarian Church, and induction 
of Dr. Snow—The Conference program 


MREE EVENTS of commanding inter- 

est to the Unitarian fellowship are ex- 
pected to draw an unusually large attend- 
ance to the meetings of the third Biennial 
Conference of the American Unitarian 
Association, to be held in Chicago, IIL, 
October 15, 16 and 17. In addition to the 
program of addresses and group confer- 
ences, there will be: 


The inauguration of Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow as president of the Meadville 
Theological School. 

The laying of the corner stone of the 
new library and administration build- 
ing of Meadville. 

The laying of the corner stone of the 
new First Unitarian Church of Chi- 
eago, house of worship for both the 
parish and the Meadville School, and 
a notable adventure, as to architecture 
and furnishings. in American Unita- 
yian church building. 


Congressman Morton D. Hull will wel- 
come the delegates. and Hon. Roger S. 
Galer of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, president 
of the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals, will bring fraternal greetings 
from the Universalists of the Middle West, 
at the opening session, Tuesday afternoon, 
October 15. At this meeting also, Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, chairman of the General 
Conference Committee, will bring his mes- 
sage on “The State of Our Organized 
Chureh Life and the Outlook for Our 
Cause”. 

“The Need for a Reinterpretation of Re- 
ligion in Terms of Modern Life” will be 
the general theme of the program. Among 
speakers who will consider the need for 
this reinterpretation in various depart- 
ments of the life of to-day will be Sidney 
Hillman, general secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, Dr. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, and Dr. Clayton Morrison, editor 
of The Christian Century. 

The laying of the corner stones of the 
Meadville building and the First Unitarian 
Church, and the induction of Dr. Snow are 
all scheduled for Thursday afternoon. The 
autumn meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, timed for Wednesday morn- 
ing, will continue into a group conference 
on “Character Education in the Church 
School’, led by Dr. Joseph M. Artman, gen- 
eral secretary of the Religious Education 
Association. Luncheon meetings of the 
Ministerial Union and the General Alliance 
and a dinner of the Laymen’s League are 
other Wednesday events, and the general 
session that evening will be held in the 
new and commodious Uptown Temple of 
the People’s Church. The Y. P. R. U. will 
have their dinner Tuesday evening. Most 
of the meetings and dinners will take place 
at the Drake Hotel, Lake Shore Drive and 
Michigan Avenue, which will be the gen- 
eral headquarters of the Conference. 


An important feature will be group con- . 


ferences on various problems of the church 


and the church school Wednesday and 
Thursday mornings. There will be a din- 
ner Wednesday evening of ministers of 
college center churches, and another dinner 
will be given by the Meadville School 
Thursday evening to delegates from other 
educational institutions. The final event 
will be a Conference dinner at the Hotel 
del Prado. 

All delegates and visitors traveling by 
rail are urged to ask for a “certificate” 
when purchasing their tickets to Chicago. 
These certificates should be delivered at 
the time of registration to George G. Davis 
for endorsement and validation. If 150 
certificates are handed in, the holders of 
these certificates will be entitled to pur- 
chase their return ticket at one-half price. 
Delegates leaving from Boston, Mass., at 
9.30 Monday morning will arrive in Chi- 
cago at 8 a.M. Tuesday; and a train that 
leaves for Boston from Chicago Thursday 
evening at 9 o’clock will arrive in Boston 
Friday at 9.45 a.m. 

Requests for further information should 
be addressed to George G. Davis, Unita- 
rian Headquarters, 105 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Miss Elizabeth Spald- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association 
headquarters in Boston will be in the Chi- 
cago office from October 1 till after the 
meetings to assist in plans for the Confer- 
ence and aid the delegates in their ar- 
rangements. Delegates, however, will at- 
tend to their own hotel reservations. The 
Drake has made special rates for Confer- 
ence delegates. 

The complete program follows: 


TUESDAY, October 15 


3.30 P.M. FIRST SBSSION. 

Address of welcome, Hon. Morton D. Hull, 
Chicago, Il. 

Fraternal Greetings from Universalists of 
the Central West, Hon. Roger S. Galer, 
L.L.D., Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Introduction of Resolutions. 

Biennial Message of the Chairman of the 
General Conference Committee, The State 
of Our Organized Church Life and the 
Outlook for Our Cause, Curtis W. Reese, 
D.D. 

6.00 p.m. Y.P.R.U. Supper. Speakers: Pres- 
ton Bradley, D.C.L.; Frank B. Frederick, 
president ; Rey. Frederick M. Eliot. 

7.30 p.m. Meeting of Board of Directors of 
the ¥. 2; Re Us 

8.15 p.m. SPCOND SESSION. 

The Need for a Reinterpretation of Religion 
in Terms of Modern Life. 

Industrial Affairs, Sidney Hillman, Generel 
Secretary, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America. 

Theology, Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
Editor, THH CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


D.D., 


Wepnespay, October 16 


9.00 a.m. Annual Autumn Meeting, Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. 
9.30 A.M. GROUP CONFERENCES : 

(1) Character Education in the Church 
School, Joseph M. Artman, General 
Secretary, Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. 
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(2) Personal Adjustments, George R. Dod- 

son, Ph.D., St. Louis, Mo. 

(3) Parish Organization, Rev. 

Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio. 

11.00 a.m. THIRD SESSION. 

Leaders of discussion groups will report 
their findings and recommendations for 
general discussion, 

1.00 p.m. Luncheons: 

Unitarian Ministerial Union. 
be announced. 

The General Alliance. Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, President will preside. 

3.00 P.M. Sight-seeing trip along the North 
Shore with stops at Unity Church, Chi- 
cago, and All Souls Church, Evanston. 

6.00 P.M, Unitarian Laymen’s League Din- 
ner. Percy W. Gardner, President, 
will preside. What Will the Liberal 
Church Be? Horace Westwood, D.D., 
Mission Preacher of the League. Where 
Are These Men? Arthur Bartlett, Ad- 
ministrative Vice-President. 

6.00 P.M. Dinner Meeting and Conference, 
Ministers of College Center Churches. 
Walter Reid Hunt, D.D., will preside. 

8.15 p.m. FourtH SEssion. 

The Uptown Temple (People's Church), 
Lawrence Avenue, near Sheridan Road. 

The Need for a Reinterpretation of Reli- 
gion in Terms of Modern Life. 

The Church and the Family, Anna Gavlin 
Spencer, D.D., White Plains, New York 
City. : 

World Affairs, Charles Clayton Morrison, 
D.D., Editor, Christian Century. 


Dilworth 


Speakers to 


THURSDAY, October 17 


9.30 A.M. GROUP CONFERENCES: 

(1) The Church School Curriculum, Prof. 
Charles H. Lyttle, Meadville Theo- 
logical School. 

(2) Social Adjustments, John H. Lathrop, 
D.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

(3) Reaching the Public, Preston Bradley, 
D.C.L., Chicago, Il. 

11.00 A.M. FirrH SPSSION. 

Leaders of discussion groups will report 
their findings and recommendations for 
general discussion. This will be followed 
by reports of committees ard election of 
the general conference committee for 
1931, 

1.00 p.m. Luncheon Meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

2.30 P.M. Sight-seeing trip along the South 
Shore through Grant Park, the new outer 
drive and Jackson Park, passing Abra- 
ham Lincoln Center, Ryder House, All 
Souls Church and the University of 
Chicago. 

4.00 p.m. Laying of the corner stone of 

the First Unitarian Church and break- 

ing ground for the library and adminis- 
tration building of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. 

P.M. Induction of Sydney B. Snow, D.D., 

as President of Meadville Theological 

School at the new chapel of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago. Induction Address, 

Charles BE. Park, D.D., Boston. 

7.00 p.m. Dinner at $1.50 at the Hotel del 
Prado on the Midway between Dorchester 
and Blackstone Avenues (only four 
blocks from the University Chapel). 


5.00 


Memorial Service for Dr. Hosmer 

The First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Framingham Centre, Mass., plans to hold 
a memorial service for the late Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer, November 3. Framing- 
ham was Dr. Hosmer’s native town and it 
is now his resting place. 
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Unitarians and Universalists 
in Washington County, Ohio 


Rey. Hal H. Lloyd, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Marietta, Ohio, 
preached the sermon for the Sunday after- 
noon service of the ninety-seventh annual 
meeting of the Washington Association of 
Universalist and Unitarian Churches, 
held in the Universalist Church, Little 
Hocking, Ohio, September 6-8. The 
Marietta church choir and soloists fur- 
nished the music for this and the Sunday 
evening service. 

Another speaker was Rey. Edward M. 
Minor, minister of the Little Hocking 
church. He and Mr. Lloyd are co-operat- 
ing in building up the work of three 
churches of the Association which are or- 
ganized for Sunday school work, but have 
frequent services through the year only 
as ministers have opportunity to visit 
them. The two ministers plan to hold 
more services this winter. Mr. Lloyd has 
supplied some of these churches for an 
entire winter when they have been with- 
out a minister, having rendered this serv- 
ice for the Little Hocking church last 
winter before the coming of Mr. Minor. 
The liberal churches of Washington 
County have been working in thorough and 
happy co-operation for several years. 


Plan Debate on Church Union 


at New Hampshire Conference 


A debate on the question “Shall the 
Churehes Unite?’ and a discussion of hu- 
manism and theism will feature the sixty- 
sixth annual conference of the New Ham)- 
shire Unitarian Association, to be held at 
Keene, N.H., October 9 and 10. Rev. 
Herbert J. Foote, minister of the Feder- 
ated Church of Marlboro, N.H,. will take 
the affirmative of the church union issue 
and Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach the negative, 
at a joint Alliance and Laymen’s League 
meeting the opening evening. The follow- 
ing forenoon, Dr. Charles E. Park of Bos- 
ton, Mass., will present the viewpoint of 
theism, and Rev. Ernest Caldecott of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., the point of view of humanism. 
The afternoon session will be devoted to 
a symposium on “What contribution ought 
the Unitarian churches of New Hampshire 
make to the religious life of the state?” 


Directs Music at Winchester 


Prof. John P. Marshall, dean of the. Col- 
lege of Music at Boston University, began 
service as organist and director of music 
at the Unitarian Church of Winchester, 
Mass., September 15. Professor Marshall 
designed the new three-manual organ of 
this chureh, which was the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis Parkhurst, and played the 
dedicatory recital. For fourteen years, he 
was organist for the First Church in 
Boston, Mass. 


ROSLINDALE, Mass.—From the proceeds 
of its own musical events the choir of the 
Unitarian Chureh has not-«only been self- 
supporting, but has engaged a_ paid 
director for this year—Nelson Raymond 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass. For eighteen 
years he has been a member of the 
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Tremont Temple Quartet in Boston, Mass., 
and his son, Albert, is bass soloist of the 
Roslindale church. Last year the choir 
gave $200 to the church. 


New York Humanist Society 
Holds Services, Opens Office 


The First Humanist Society of New 
York City held its first meeting in Stein- 
way Hall, Sunday, September 29. The 
founder and minister of this Society, Rey. 
Charles Francis Potter, spoke on the sub- 
ject, “A New Faith for the New Age”. 

Headquarters for the Humanist Society 
have been opened in Room 909, Steinway 
Building, 113 West Fifty-Seventh Street, in 
the same building as the hall in which 
Sunday services will be held. This office 
will serve as headquarters for the move- 
ment during the period of organization. 
Miss Doris N. Niederer is acting as secre- 
tary to Mr. Potter. 

A full-page syndicated article on this 
movement appeared in newspapers through- 
out the country on the Sunday of the 
first meeting. 


League Report Issued; 
New Program Material 


Copies of “Your League: 1928-1929”, 
the tenth annual report of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, have been mailed to all 
the members of the League. It covers the 
work of the League for the past church 
year and includes a financial report for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1929. 

The Program Committee of the League 
has issued a report, supplementing its sug- 
gestions of a year ago on League chapter 
programs, emphasizing discussion topics of 
particular timeliness, and including com- 
ment based on the experience of chapters 
with the programs. 


Fifth Vacation School 
of Church in Pasadena 


The Union Liberal Chureh at Pasadena, 
Calif., conducted its fifth summer vaca- 
tion church school this summer with an 
enrollment of seventy-five pupils. This ac- 
tivity of the church is now regarded as 
one of its principal community activities 
and has proven to be well worth while. 
This school is entirely distinct from the 
regular church school, both as to mem- 
bers and teachers. The work is under the 
general direction of the Pasadena Board 
of Religious Education, which selects sey- 
eral churches, each in a different neighbor- 
hood, and allocates children regardless of 
their denominational affiliation, to the 
neighborhood church. In the Union Lib- 
eral School thirteen denominations were 
represented, and twenty-one pupils gaye 
no church preference. 

Diplomas were awarded to forty-five 
pupils. There were three departments 
maintained, kindergarten, primary and 
junior, under the leadership of a trained 
junior superintendent and five assistants. 
The cost of maintaining the school, in- 
cluding supplies and salaries, is met by 
the church. 
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N.Y. Community Church’ 
Enters Second Decade 


The Community Chureh of New York 
City, corporately known as the Second 
Congregational Unitarian Church, is begin- 
ning its second ten years as a community 
chureh enterprise, and is planning the 
erection of a noble new edifice to be known 
as “Community Tower”. Writing to his 
congregation, the minister, Rey. John 
Haynes Holmes, gives expression to the 
true genius of Unitarian churches when 
he says: 

“As we enter upon this second decade of 
our life as a community church, I feel 
again the challenge to advance. The time 
has come for new and deeper thinking, for 
fresh and braver action, for a rededication 
of our unfettered and thus unhampered 
spirits to the fulfilment of our destiny. I 
propose, therefore, this year to make trial 
of our strength and faith in new adven- 
tures. I have changes to suggest, experi- 
ments to propose, and at least one far- 
reaching and drastic reform to undertake. 
If the people of our church were like 
church people generally, I should hestitate 
thus to plan for another forward moye- 
ment in our life. After ten years of pio- 
neering, it might be thought that the time 
had come for rest and not for fresh en- 
deavor, lest we tire, and faint, and fail. 
But I feel that, with us, there is a different 
spirit. We exist not for the past but for 
the future. We have nothing to hold, but 
everything to gain. We know no weariness 
but that weariness of inaction, and no 
failure but the failure of vision. We live 
only to move—‘forever alive, forward, for- 
ward!’ I am sure that nothing could 
please you less than to have me say, Our 
work is done, rejoice; as I am sure that 
nothing can please you more than to have 
me cry, Our work is yet to do, rejoice!” 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals’’ is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 


and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to 


benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 


Please write for full particulars to 
Cuartes 8. Botsrmr, Treasurer 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
WitiuM B. Nicuous, President 
Cari B. WeTHERELL, Clerk 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 
Massachusetts 


Dorchester - - 
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| ~ Courses at Tuckerman 


First semester opens October 6—Able 
faculty —Promising enrollment 


The Curriculum Committee of the Tuck- 
erman School, at 33 West Cedar Street, 
Boston, Mass., has been planning a course 
of study for the first semester, which be- 
| gins October 7. In the training of parish 
assistants, it is the aim to make the work 
as comprehensive as possible. The follow- 
ing courses will be among those offered: 

Pedagogy, comprising the theory and 
methods of religion and methods of instruc- 
tion in church, school and home. 

_ Church History, comprising the history 
. of the Christian church, particularly the 
| Jiberal movement, New England traditions 
and the Unitarian Church. 
| Bible, the Old and New Testament and 
advanced courses in the history and _ in- 
terpretation of the Bible. 
| Religious Arts, which will take in church 
_ dramatics and pageantry, hymnology and 
devotional music. 
English, to include public speaking, story 
telling, composition and literature. 
Sociology; Psychology, general and ge- 
netic; and Parish Administration, cover- 

_ ing church and church school management, 

office management, and secretarial courses 

‘in typing and shorthand. 
An outstanding faculty is being chosen, 
of whom the following have already con- 
' sented to serve: Miss Annie Pousland, na- 
tionally known as a kindergartener in the 
public schools of Boston will ‘give courses 
_ in pedagogy ; Dr. George E. Huntley, form- 
erly professor of pastoral care at St. Law- 
rence University and for sixteen years 
head of the Universalist General Sunday 

School Association, will give a_ special 

course on chureh school administration ; 

Rey. Chester A. Drummond of the Chan- 

ning Unitarian Church in Newton, Mass., 

‘will have charge of the courses in church 

dramatics; Dr. Charles T. Billings of Cam- 

bridge, Mass., President of the Unitarian 

Ministerial Union, will offer a course in 

ehureh history; Dr. Henry Wilder Foote 

of Belmont, Mass., president of the Unita- 
rian Historical Society, will again direct 
the courses in hymnology ; and Mrs. Eaton 

H. Perkins, a graduate of the Yale Uni- 

versity School of Education, will teach 

_ psychology. 

For the time being, first year and second 
year work will be offered. A promising 
enrollment of both first year and second 
year students indicates a most successful 
opening. 


Mrs. Skelton’s Bequests 


Mrs. Margaret B. Skelton, whose death 
was a distinct loss to the Unitarian 
Church in Roslindale, Mass., remembered 

the church and the Alliance branch in 
her will with bequests of $500 to each. 


‘Westwood, Mass., Church Renewed 


The old “clapboard-trees” meeting-house 
of the First Parish, Unitarian, in West- 
- wood, Mass., has been renovated and re- 
painted throughout, with the object of 
_ restoring the edifice, as far as possible, to 
its original quiet dignity and chaste sim- 
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Telephone rates on out-of-town calls by number 
fall into three classes according to the time of day. 


First are the normal rates which apply from 


4:30 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 


These rates are as low as is 


consistent with good day service. 


Second are the evening rates which apply from 
7 to 8:30 in the evening. For distances above 40 
miles these rates are about one-quarter less than day 


rates. 


Third are the night rates which apply from 8:30 


p.m. to 4.30 a.m. 


They are about one-half the cor- 


responding day rates, with a 25 cent minimum. 


For social calls, experience proves that the 
evening period is best. People are more likely 
to be at home. Calls can be completed more 

romptly. The cost is substantially less than 
for day calls. Plan your social calls to take 
advantage of these low evening rates. 


New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


DEAGAN 


TOWER CHIMES 


A hymnal program in the morning, old favorites at sun- 
down, curfew at night—the sweet, lingering, 
= eagerly-awaited voice from 
the belfry that brings 
new prestige and in- 
fluence to the 
Church. 


| need 


The press 
of a button, 
or the setting of 
a Master Clock, fills 
the air with the most in- 

spiring music in Christen- 

dom. A living tribute—the Me- | 
morial Sublime. Price, $4375 up. Literature on request. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 167 Deagan Building, Chicago 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


) Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


plicity. A service of rededication was held 
September 8. This meeting-house was dedi- 
cated March 1, 1809. The parish will cele- 
brate its two hundredth anniversary in 
1930. Rey. Milton E. Muder is the minister, 


West Uprron, Mass.—A multi-copy ma- 
chine for printing the church calendar of 
the First Unitarian Church and other 
matter is the gift of Major George W. 
Knowlton, Jr. 
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I have simply tried 
4 Dal 8 sed Bu 8 
what seemed best 
EACH. DAY 
as each day came 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


$20,000 Fire Damage 
to Wayland, Mass., Church 


The historic colonial edifice of the First 


Parish Unitarian Church in Wayland, 
Mass., suffered a $20,000 damage from 2 
fire August 29 that started from an oil 
stove in the rear of the vestry. Firemen 
of Wayland and neighboring towns saved 
the building from destruction. It was 
built in 1814 of hand-hewed timbers and 


has been much admired by American 
architects. 
Mrs. Francis Stearns rescued James 


Bryden, the eighty-two-year-old caretaker 
of the building, who was nearly overcome 
by smoke in his efforts to fight the flames. 
She later aided in saving priceless relics 
from the building. 


Beverly, Mass., Church Renovated 


The First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Beyerly, Mass., has been redecorated, the 
organ has been renovated, the lighting 
system has been renewed, and a tablet 
bearing the names of former ministers of 
the First Parish has been erected. This 
completes a program of repairs and im- 
provements upon the church and parish 
house property extending over the last 
four years, which has been paid for with- 
out incurring other than a small and tem- 
porary indebtedness. <A service of rededi- 
eation was held September 8. 


Seattle Unitarian Club Program 


The Unitarian Club of Seattle, Wash., 
recently organized by representatives from 
the three Unitarian churches of this city, 
began on September 16 a monthly series of 
discussions on “Building a Modern Moral 
Code’. The subject at this first meeting 
was “Thou Shalt Have No Other Gods 
Before Me’, and discussion was led by 
Carl J. Smith. 


Plans “Religious Freedom Day” 


The observance of a “Religious Free- 
dom Day”, April 18, 1930,. the 187th anni- 
versary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson, 
is being planned by the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Foundation. The Board of 
Governors of the Foundation is to appoint 
a national committee of distinguished re- 
ligious leaders to arrange plans for the 
celebration. 


Minnesota Conference Postponed 

The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Unitarian Conference has been postponed 
until spring. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R EK C T O R Y | 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE PREACHING MISSION SEASON 


of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
will open at the First Unitarian 
Church in Louisville, Ky., October 
20, when Dr. Horace Westwood, 
League Mission Preacher, will begin 
a week’s series of meetings. 

The schedule of missions with Dr. 
Westwood is complete for the year, 
but additional missions are being 
planned with other able ministers 
as preachers. Address all inquiries 
respecting missions to 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEHN BHACON STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
cation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 


The academic year began with the 
Autumn Quarter, September 30, 1929. 
Yor information address President 


SyDNEY Bruck Snow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GroRGE G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 


thorough training in many fields. 

For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 

COLLEGE, GALESBURG, 


LOMBARD ILLINOIS, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1848 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cuierx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIN M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Cou 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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Personals 


| Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y., attorney, 
whose death occurred September 12, was 
for years vice-president of the Unitarian 
General Conference. For seventeen years 
he was a member of the New York State 
| Board of Regents. He was largely instru- 
mental in bringing about a tenfold increase 
in State appropriations in support of the 
publie schools more nearly to equalize the 
burden of finances over the State. He was 
‘a member of the First Unitarian Church 
in Buffalo and a life member of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


A romance which had its beginning at 
| the Isles of Shoals three years ago resulted 
) 


in the marriage, September 6, of Miss 
Gladys L. Hipson and Harry G. Sullivan, 
both of Boston, Mass. Rev. Lyman Y. 
Rutledge of Dedham, Mass., performed the 
ceremony, and many of the guests were 
young people who had attended summer 
conferences at the Shoals. 


| The Christian Century of September 4 
contains an article entitled “The Conver- 
sion of a Militarist”, written by Rey. 
Edwin H. Wilson, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Dayton, Ohio. 


Fred O. Ellis, one of the founders of All 
Souls Church, Unitarian-Universalist, in 
Braintree, Mass., died September 24 at the 

' .age of ninety-three years. He was a 
veteran of the Civil War and was engaged 
in educational work in Boston and Swamp- 
scott, Mass., for many years. He, more 

' than any other single person, was re- 
sponsible for the organization in 1900 of 
All Souls Church, which brought together 
two groups of religious liberals of Brain- 
tree into one strong parish. 


During September, Rey. Charles Francis 
Potter, who resigned last spring as min- 
ister of the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, New York City, has been preaching 
a series of sermons as guest-preacher of 
the Community Church, New York, on 
“Tmproving New York City”. 


Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s book, “Because 
Men Are Not Stones”, is studied as a text- 
book on theism in the theological classes 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj in Cal- 
eutta, India 


The magazine, Time, devotes a column 
and a half to a discussion of Rev. Jabez 
T. Sunderland’s book, “India in Bondage”. 
The article describes the book as “vital, 
comprehensive, militantly fair”. 


Dr. Theo Toepel, prominent Atlanta 
physician and educational leader, has been 
signally honored by election to the execu- 
tive board of the International Congress 
for Crippled Children, which convened re- 
cently in Geneva, Switzerland. The execu- 
tive board of the international body 
consists of five members. From 1899 until 
about 1915, Dr. Toepel served as director 
of physical education with the Atlanta 
Public School System, retiring to take up 
private practice. Dr. Toepel is a member 
of the United Liberal Church in Atlanta 
and chairman of the program committee 
of the local Laymen’s League. 
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BEFORE THE SCHOOL YEAR STARTS 


investigate the possibilities of 


THE BEACON COURSE 


IN 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Child-centered Character-building 


Fully Graded 


Adaptable as a whole or as a supplement to material now in use. 


Send to-day for free descriptive catalog. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOUR NEW TRACTS 


Do Unitarians Believe Concerning the 


Salvation of Man? 
By REV. CHARLES G. GIRELIUS. 


Unitarianism does not concern itself with saving a man’s soul from an 
eternal torment in another world, but it does seek to save man from the weak- 
ness and the folly, and the ignorance and the error that here and now threaten 
to prevent his rightly grasping and using the great gifts of life. 


A. U. A. Series, No. 312 


Are We Losing God? 
By REV. PALFREY PERKINS. 


Our idea of God is growing, and if it grows, it must necessarily change, but 
we cannot lose the God who is in us—the quickening, inner spirit of our lives. 


A. U. A. Series, No. 313 


The Fourth “R”’. 
By AUGUSTUS P, RECCORD, D.D. 


To the “three R’s” in education the author adds a fourth, Religion, which, 
he points out, is the capstone of any consistent educational system. 


R. E. Series, No. 22 


What 


Business Men and the Boys of the Church. 
By GEORGE G. BRADFORD. 


This bulletin describes an experiment whereby a group of laymen in one of- 
our Unitarian churches has organized the boys of fifteen and sixteen years of 
age with their fathers into a conference group, to discuss the principles of 
Applied Christianity. 


R. E. Series, No. 23 


The above pamphlets are published for free distribution. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Employer: “What’s your name?’ Ap- 
plicant: “Quinn.” Employer: “Spell it,” 
Applicant: ‘‘C-o-h-e-n.” 

—Rutgers Chanticleer. 

“What? The main road to Binksville 
is open all the way?” “Yes, we had to 
open it until we got the détour fixed.” 

—Buffalo Times. 


Fair Young Thing: “I wonder what 
causes. the flight of time?’ Brilliant 


Young Man: “It is probably urged on by 
the spur of the moment.’’—Answers. 


Every now and then some eminent states- 
man sees the dawn of a new era, but it 
always seems to cloud up before noon. 

—Kay Features. 


A committee of five usually consists 
of the man who does the work, three 
others to pat him on the back, and one 
to bring in a minority report. 

—Fort Worth Record-Telegram. 


Dr. Carl S. Patton reports that an 
undergraduate in a New England college 
wrote home of a brilliant preacher: “We 
had a guy from New York preach to-day. 
Gee! he was rotten!” 


“T believe that everybody ought to say 
exactly what he thinks in his own way.” 
“And yet”, replied the slow-speaking man, 
“that plan didn’t seem to help much at 
the Tower of Babel’. 


Store Manager: “What do you mean by 
arguing with that customer? Don’t you 
know our rule? The customer is always 
right.” Floorwalker: “I know it. But he 
insisted that he was wrong.” 

—American Legion Monthly. 


Herbert Spencer one day confided to 
T. H. Huxley the secret that he had once 
contemplated the composition of a five- 


act poetic tragedy. “Ah, yes’, said 
Huxley, “I know—it would have been 
all about a great, big, beautiful theory 


killed by an ugly. villainous little fact.” 


An elder in the old days left the kirk 
when an organ was introduced. He ad- 
mitted to his minister that he went to 
the Wesleyan Chapel. ‘But they have an 
organ there’, the minister argued. “Aye, 
and an organ’s a’ richt for a Wesleyan 
Chapel, but no’ for the house of God.” 


Professor Albert Einstein gave recently 
what he considered the best formula for 
success in life. “If a is a success in life, I 
should say the formula is a=a+y+2, @ 


being work and y being play.” “And 
what is 2?” inquired the interviewer. 
“That”, he answered, “is keeping your 


mouth shut’. 


The noted preacher John McNeill in a 
recent address said that for the last forty 
years he had begun the day by doing a 
most disagreeable thing. Every morning, 
summer and winter, he got into a bath of 
cold water “with not a spot of hot in it”. 
On ae dark, cold, and dreary winter’s 
morning he would look down at the icy- 
cold water in the bath, and then he would 
take his pleasure-loving self by the scruff 


” 


of the neck and say, “Down with you! 
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THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Hy ise following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Ghurch and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


AMM TCC 


(BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


STOO CP 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door tor any New 
England child who needs 
our help. kxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. We 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Communion service immedi- 
ately after morning service on the first Sunday 
ot each month. All seats free at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. AIL 
welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPBL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday 
at 11 A.mM., Morning Prayer with sermon, 
12.15 p.m., Holy Communion. Week-day serv- 
ices, 12.15 p.M, Monday, Organ Recital. Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Rey. Boynton Merrill, D.D., 
Second Church in Newton; Thursday, Friday, 
Rey. Adelbert Hudson, First Parish, Dor- 
chester. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Engene 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. Rey. Wdward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30 A.M., 
Church School. 11.00 a.m., Morning service, 
Chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Bduca- 
tion. 9.30 A.M., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 
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) Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
| 581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. | 
Studio at Monmouth, Me. 


